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Chronicle 


The Peace Conference.—Fiume and d’Annunzio still 
continued to engage the attention of the Supreme Council 
during the week. The actual condition of affairs in the 
city occupied by the raider and his 
followers could not be accurately 
ascertained as no official news was 
allowed to get through. Reliable reports, however, 
stated that the Italian Government had appealed to the 
Allied Powers to send an Allied’ force exclusive of 
Italians to drive d’Annunzio out of the city. It was first 
stated that the American naval authorities who control 
the operations in the Adriatic had declined any assistance, 
but an American detachment landed at Trau in Dalmatia 
and policed the town. Meanwhile the coup de main 
of the Italian “ condottiere’’ was making itself felt in 
the realignment of the political parties in Italy. On 
September 23, according to the Giornale d’/talia, 
Tommaso Tittoni, Italian Foreign Minister, resigned, 
the report proved untrue; the opening of the Italian 
Chambers due for September 24 was postponed, and 
General Giuseppe Garibaldi was dispatched on a secret 
mission to Paris, whence he was to proceed to Fiume 
for a conference with d’Annunzio. The latter meanwhile 
was loudly calling for the downfall of the Nitti Gov- 
ernment. This appeal to revolution was strongly stig- 
matized by the Tribuna, while Bissolati-Bergamaschi, 
leader of the Reform Socialists and former Minister of 
Military Aid and War Pensions, spoke out boldly in 
favor of the retention of Fiume. 

The situation was rendered still more critical when 
on September 24, an Italian detachment, with several 
armored motor cars crossed the frontier near Toguire, 
Dalmatia, about 150 miles northeast of Fiume, and 
entered the town after having overcome the resistance 
of a small band of Yugoslav soldiers. It was reported 
that at the same time the supporters of d’Annunzio had 
advanced towards Trau, Spalato and Sebenico; these 
reports were, however, subsequently denied. But in spite 
of these denials the Conference was alarmed, for it was 
felt that the spirit of revolt and mutiny might easily 
spread from Fiume, that d’/ nnunzio’s action might be 





Fiume, the Danger 
Spot 


duplicated by other Italian leaders at Spalato, Cattaro 
and Zara, and that the much-talked-of plan of certain 
Italian politicians to restore King Nicholas to the throne 
of Montenegro might take definite shape. 

A dispatch from Lugano to Geneva on September 24 
stated that President Wilson had registered strong objec- 
tion to the Italian policy and had officially notified the 
Rome Government that there was no possibility of dis- 
cussing the Adriatic question as long as d’Annunzio 
remained at Fiume. On the following day the rumor 
was current in Italian circles in Paris that President 
Wilson’s reply on Fiume had been received in Rome and 
constituted a decided rejection of Italy’s claitms to the 
city, coupled with the threat of an economic blockade 
of the country if Italy holds Fiume in defiance of the 
Peace Conference. A subsequent report had it that the 
Italian Crown Council had annexed Fiume. Over and 
above all these exaggerated rumors the fact stood out that 
d’Annunzio not only intended to keep Fiume, but was 
bent on getting the entire Dalmatian coast. The Yugo- 
slavs protested that they would never tolerate such a 
course and made strong representations to the Peace 
e Conference. 


The Treaty.—The debate on the ratification of the 
Treaty with Germany and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations made slight progress in the Senate of the 
United States. The main interest in 
the discussion centered around the 
Johnson amendment to the League 
Covenant. It was thought that the debate on this amend- 
ment would reach a critical stage in the early part of 
the week. But on September 25, the doubtful group of 
Senators made up of Republicans and Democrats, who 
so far were unable to make up their minds on the John- 
son amendment to give the United States the same 
number of votes in the Assembly of the League of 
Nations as Great Britain and her colonies, succeeded in 
postponing the vote on the amendment indefinitely. The 
amendment thus “ sidetracked” by the Senate leaders, 
Senator Johnson was enabled to leave for California and 
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to resume there his campaign for public support against 
the ratification of the treaty. This decision was reached 
by Mr. Johnson after conferences with Senator Lodge, 
the majority leader, and Senator Swanson, one of the 
minority leaders. Assurance was given to the Senator 
from California that the other amendments to the treaty 
proposed by the Foreign Relations Committee would 
be taken up before his amendment was moved. Senator 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, one of the group of “ mild reser- 
vationists,”” acting for his confréres, informed Messrs. 
Lodge and Swanson that at least seven Senators were 
opposed to having the Johnson amendment brought up. 
They wanted opportunity, he said, to attempt a com- 
promise on a reservation covering the proposal. He in- 
formed the two Senators that if any attempt were made 
to force the Johnson amendment to a vote, they would 
vote against its consideration. Mr. Lodge assured Mr. 
Lenroot that the Republican leaders had no intention of 


moving the amendment in the absence of Mr. Johnson, 


from the Senate. This decision seemed to give all 
parties time to gather their forces and determine their 
plan of action, and Mr. Swanson willingly agreed to 
have the vote on this amendment come up after all the 
other amendments had been disposed of. This was under- 
stood to reflect the views of Mr. Hitchcock, the Admin- 
istration leader, who had declared in the Senate, some 
days betore, that he would not force up the amendment 
in Mr. Johnson’s absence. 

The Treaty and Covenant of the League discussion 
is making slow progress also in the French Chamber. 
The event of the week in that body was the long-expected 
speech of M. Clemenceau. It came 
on September 25, and was a plea for 
ratification. The whole trend of the 
Premier’s argument in favor of the treaty was that the 
treaty was one of solidarity between allies, who, united 
in war, must be united in peace. In the course of his 
address, M. Clemenceau said, that if he had any message 
to send to the Senate of the United States, it was tha? 
He admitted that 


In the French 
Chamber 


it hasten the ratification of the treaty. 
the document contained many imperfections, but asserted 
that it was the culmination of the work of “ the coalition 
of liberation ’—the first of its sort in the history of the 
world—as the treaty was the dawn of a new era. He 
recalled the dark days of 1917 and declared to the oppo- 
nents of the pact, that if a peace proposal had been 
received then, returning Alsace and Lorraine to France, 
every Frenchman would have consented to it without 
the insertion of any other clause. But, continued the 
Premier, the present treaty brought back more than the 
lost provinces, it placed France on the pinnacle of fame 
and honor and would soa bring back even material 
prosperity. Those who had spoken in the debate, M. 
Clemenceau continued, had found fault with details of 
But that document must be rejected or 
The question before them was: 
Referring to the 


the document. 
accepted as a whole. 
Was it helpful or harmful to France? 
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entrance of the United States into the war, he said that 
France might count upon the United States in peace as 
well as in war, and paid a glowing tribute to the Amer- 
ican troops, saying that the war could not have been 
won without them. In conclusion he warned the Chamber 
that if it refused to ratify the treaty, it would make it an 
instrument of death to France, while if it ratified the 
instrument, France would become imbued with its spirit, 
which would the life and resurrection of the 
country. 

In spite of the effect of the Premier’s words on the 
Chamber and his request for a vote, it became evident 
that the Deputies intended to prolong the debate. The dis- 
cussion bids fair to run far into October unless the Gov- 
ernment actually forces a vote or asks the Chamber to 
cancel the privileges of those who have expressed their 
intention of speaking on the subject. This both the 
Premier himself and his colleagues in the Government 
seem for the present unwilling to do. 

A few days previous to this speech in the Chamber, 
M. Clemenceau in an interview given to Senator Mons- 
servin and published in L’Eclair, admitted that politically 
his conceptions had modified, not, he said, that “I have 
abandoned my democratic ideal, but my view of the mode 
of its realization and application has greatly changed.” 
He added: 

Formerly I had great distrust for the clergy; I reproached it 
with concealing the liberty of our thought and persecuting our 
freedom, and, in the early days of the war, when I traveled to 
the trenches, I used to ask the soldiers, pointing out the chap- 
lain, “Does he not annoy you?” The soldiers invariably re- 
plied: “Annoy us? Quite the contrary; he is brave, charm- 
ing, devoted, cheerful. We love him much.” Many times regi- 
ments asked me to decorate their chaplains because of magnifi- 
cent acts of bravery and devotion. These priests I decorated 
and congratulated with all my heart; a man who renders use- 
ful and benefactory services to his country must be considered 
a good servant of democracy, regardless of religious and political 
opinions. No one, if he loyally accepts the Republic, must be 
considered as an adversary, and in order that collaboration of 
all energies shall be possible, the Government will have no 


candidates at the elections. 


mean 


Catholics, we are sure, will earnestly hope that M. 
Clemenceau’s respect for the gallant French clergy will 
increase still more both for his own sake and the welfare 


of his country. 


Home News.—Every Archbishop and almost every 
Bishop of the United States was present at the conven- 
tion of the Catholic hierarchy which opened at Wash- 
ington on September 24. Announce- 
ment was made that a joint pastoral 
letter dealing with the “most important 
religious, educational, social and economic matters now 
calling for the attention and sympathy of Catholic auth- 
ority,” is to be issued over the signatures of all the mem- 
bers of the hierarchy. According to the words of Bishop 
Shahan, quoted in the New York Tribune, the letter will 
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undoubtedly embody the recommendations of the mes- 
sage on “ Social Reconstruction” issued by the National 
Catholic War Council. The hierarchy formally organ- 
ized itself into a National Catholic Welfare Council and 
is henceforth to meet every year. In the interim an ad- 
ministrative board, composed of three Archbishops and 
four Bishops, is to act in its name. The senior member 
of the new board is Archbishop Hanna, and associated 
with him are Archbishops Dougherty and Dowling, to- 
gether with Bishops Muldoon, Canevin, Russell and 
Schrembs. The organization of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, said Bishop Shahan, has been decided 
upon for “the purpose of furthering the religious, edu- 
cational and social well-being of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, to aid the Catholic press and to assist 
all recognized activities engaged in foreign and home 
missions.” Two sub-committees of the hierarchy were 
formed to prepare (1) a satisfactory Catholic census of 
the United States and (2) a report on the application of 
the new code of canon law to conditions in our country. 
In his message to the convocation Cardinal Gibbons 
stated that the Catholic Church “is recognized more 
widely and clearly as the one Church that knows its own 
mind, that has a message for society in its troubled state, 
and that is obeyed and loved by its people.” On the 
opening day of the convention Cardinal Mercier briefly 
addressed the assembled prelates and praised the self- 
sacrifice of American Catholics during the war, both at 
home and abroad. 


Czecho-Slovakia.—Recently some 300 citizens of the 
new Czecho-Slovak Republic met in Prague and pro- 
ceeded to the national administration headquarters, to 
protest against the unwarranted seiz- 
ure of convents and monasteries. The 
Prime Minister denied that he was 
hostile to the Church, declared that the Government de- 
sired to act with moderation and was taking over those 
buildings only that were not actually used for dwelling 
purposes. He also informed the protestants that the 
confiscated property wduld eventually be returned to its 
lawful owners. The Minister of Justice, Dr. Vessony, 
followed with the explanation that no violence would be 
offered to the religious sentiments of the citizens of the 
State. Later the leader of the deputation was received 
by President Masaryk, who assured him that the Govern- 
ment would do all in its power to meet the wishes of 
Catholics. These fair words did not fully satisfy the 
visitors, probably because of Masaryk’s well known anti- 
Catholic bias. For years he has been a bitter enemy of 
the Church. In 1912, in an address delivered to the 
Unitarian Historical Society in Boston, he denounced 
Catholicism bitterly and ignorantly. In 1918, in his book, 
“The New Europe; the Slav Standpoint,” he returned 
to the attack at greater length and in more vituperative 
language. This is most unfortunate, especially now when 
citizens of the United States, Catholics. as well as others, 
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are discussing ways and means to help the newly-estab- 
lished Republic. 


England.—British Labor still continues restless. Dur- 
ing the week, on the day that Sir Eric Geddes took over 
his duties as Minister of Transport, the railway men 
threatened stoppage of all travel, 
unless a satisfactory agreement about 
the standardization of wages was 
reached. This action was unexpected, as the war-wages 
of this class of workers will obtain till the end of the 
year. Moreover, the Glasgow convention avoided a 
straight vote on direct action, and, further, capitalists 
had thought that the refusal of the Government to nation- 
alize the mines would discourage the National Union of 
Railwaymen from insisting on its proposal. Should the 
Union gain its point, freight rates will probably be ad- 
vanced fifty per cent in order to make up for an addi- 
tional permanent and necessary expenditure of $295,000,- 
000 annually. Concessions already granted have brought 
the increased expenditure up to $325,000,000 annually, 
whereas the pre-war bill was about $235,000,000 a years 
The Government made unsuccessful overtures to the 
Union, Secretary Thomas declaring : 

Both the executive and myself consider the Government's 

offer one that could nct be accepted, as it would in itself result 
in an outburst in all parts of the country, which would leave 
our position such that we could not control it. 
Later, Lloyd George had a conference with Labor leaders, 
who remained unappeased, and a strike was ordered, the 
time set for it being midnight, September 26. At that 
time traffic was stopped and troops were held ready to 
quell riots. Large numbers of citizens offered themselves 
as volunteer workmen and 80,000 motors were pressed 
into service. 


Labor Disputes 


Mesopotamia.——A brief list of the massacres of the 
Catholic Syrians by the Turks during the war has been 
issued by the Syro-Catholic Patriarch of Antioch, Igna- 
tius Ephrem II Rahmani. Every 
diocese has suffered more or less, 
and in some of the villages every 
Christian was killed. Of Tellermen, dependent upon the 
diocese of Mardin, we are told: “ The leading citizens 
of our community besides many Armenian Catholics, 
were massacred. Others, women and children as well, 
were summoned to the church, which was saturated with 
oil, and were burned alive.” In the diocese of Gesireh, 
in August, 1915, the Syro-Catholic Bishop, Michael 
Melke, was killed with all his priests and clerics, after 
having been imprisoned for several days. Among the 
victims was a venerable and distinguished old priest, 
ninety-five years of age. All the leading citizens of this 
district were massacred. Here, as in various other in- 
stances, no Christians survived except such as took 
refuge by flight. The rector of one of the most pros- 
perous small towns of the aforesaid diocese, Pech- 


Massacres of 
Catholics 








Khabour, whose inhabitants were all Christians of the 
Chaldean rite, was put to death with all his parishioners, 
In the diocese of Diarbakir the Turks 
exterminated the Armenians, whether Catholics or 
Gregorians, with their Bishop and their priests. They 
also destroyed the principal families of Syro-Catholics 


and Chaldeans, men and women, shooting some and 
At the sight of the tor- 


old and young. 


drowning others in the Tigris. 
tures inflicted, many of the Christians are said to have 
apostatized. In the villages of this diocese all the 
Christian inhabitants have disappeared. Of the diocese 
of Mardin the account reads: 


The Bishop, Gabriel Tappouni, who had already suffered the 
sight of seeing his priests massacred with the more prominent 
of his people, was led under escort to Aleppo, imprisoned and 
cited for court-martial under pretext of espionage. He escaped 
being hanged, or at least being sent into exile, only by disbursing 
a large sum of money. 

In the month of August, 1915, several priests and principal 
citizens of the Catholic Syrians at Mardin were thrown into 
prison without any pretext whatever. It was considered desir- 
able, furthermore, that Catholics should be exiled from Diar- 
bakir and for this purpose three successive caravans were 
formed. But on the way some of the prisoners were shot by 
the soldiers themselves, and the others massacred by bands 
of Kurds whom the Turkish Government had previously as- 
sembled for this All this was perpetrated with in- 
describable cruelty. 


purpose. 


Such are some of the details. The number of victims 
among the laity cannot be ascertained even approxi- 
mately. Notice is given that those wishing to bring 
relief can send their offerings directly to H. B. Mons. 
Ignatius Ephrem Rahmani, Syro-Catholic Patriarch of 


Antioch, Beyrouth, Syria. 


Mexico.——Pending the publication of the official report 
of the committee appointed by Congress, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Fall of New Mexico, to investigate 
the condition of Mexico, it is difficult 
to evaluate fully the depositions al- 
ready made. According to the New 
York Tribune the testimony given can be grouped under 
these three main divisions : 


The Fall 


Committee 


1. The charge that oil interests and other American interests 
are engaged in a movement to force intervention by the United 
States in Mexicu has been investigated. 

2. Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, L. J. Debekker and other wit- 
nesses connected with the League of Free Nations Association, 
told the committee they were engaged in propaganda work to 
support the Carranza government and to prevent intervention. 

3. Substantial business men with interests in Mexico have 
told the committee of deaths and destruction in the Mexican 
oil fields and have presented evidence to support the charge that 
the Carranza government has sought to confiscate the property 


of Americans in Mexico. 


It may be said in general that the Protestant mission- 
aries spoke in favor of Carranza, as did one American 
adviser of the First Chief. In the course of the investiga- 
tion-it was disclosed that Mr. Tucker, a Baptist minister 
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who has been an ardent Carranzista, was in the pay of 
the First Chief. The preacher himself explained that he 
took money for expenses only. Though the testimony 
concerning the treatment of women and girls is far from 
complete, yet it already reads like the most lurid pages 
of Dante’s “Inferno.” Just what effect the Fall com- 
mittee is having on the policy of the Administration it 
ishardto say. It is noteworthy, however, that, at this late 
date, in compliance with the Presidential proclamation 
of July 12, the Secretary of State has taken over complete 
control of shipments to Mexico of arms, munitions, ex- 
plosives, machinery or materials intended for the manu- 
facture of munitions, and all radio and wireless apparatus. 
Mr. Lansing has not yet made known the conditions 
under which such shipments may be made, but no change 
of policy is expected, since it has already been officially 
announced that all licenses issued prior to September 
30, by the War Trade Board or the War Trade Board 
Section of the Department of State, shall have the same 
force and effect as the licenses to be issued under the 
new regulations. 

Villa, killed by American newspapers as often as it 
suited the exigencies of American politics, has come to 
life again and has issued the usual resurrection manifesto. 
After condemning Carranza for at- 
tempting “to perpetuate himself in 
power by means of a pre-constitu- 
tional government and by the force of the constituent 
assembly ” he says in part: 


Villa Alive 
Again 


The Mexican people will continue their fight until a definite 
triumph is reached to secure their rights. The entire nation 
realizes the deceit of which it has been the victim, and that 
Carranza has alone managed to gain power by the material 
assistance given by President Wilson, permitting Carranza to 
pass troops through American territory during the Sonora cam- 
paign with the exclusive object of aiding him as a candidate in 
the following presidential election. 

There need be no fear of reprisals on our part against 
honorable Americans who live in this country, as we will not 
allow the results of the fault or error of a ruler or his subal- 
terns to fall upon the innocent. 

Venustiano Carranza has just committed two nefarious crimes, 
which reveal his weakness and show our coming victory. Not 
three months ago he committed the most infamous betrayal 
in assassinating an enemy whom he could not defeat in honest 
warfare, the hero of the south, the late General Zapata, whose 
death we lament equally with his soldiers and others struggling 
for liberty. And, without even calming the indignation this act 
produced, he has sunk so low as to stain the national dignity, 
inducing the invasion of our territory by a foreign force, 
causing a spurious intervention on the part of the United States 
in our national differences. 

Mexicans! The honor of the nation and the love of your 
country demand of us a great effort to triumph for the cause 
of liberty and the people. Let us unite again, all of us who 
have fought since 1910 against the dictatorship. of Diaz and 
Huerta, and soon we will cause the despot to pay for his crimes 
and for having trampled upon the laws of loyalty and the 
honor of Mexico, the constitution, reforms, justice and law. 


Meantime religious and moral conditions remain about 
the same. 
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Medieval Popular Education 


James J. WatsH, Pu.D., K.S.G. 


' N YE are in the midst of so much discussion of 
popular education just now that it would be 
too bad not to call attention to a phase of 
medieval popular education which is being brought home 
to us rather emphatically at the present time. We are 
rather willing to confess that in many ways our popular 
education has been a failure. This is particularly true as 
far as our attempts to cultivate a sense of beauty and of 
critical appreciation for what is artistic is concerned. 
Our people sadly need both; because of their lack of 
. taste they are deceived by all sorts of cheap trifles that 
attract their attention. This is as true for the expensive 
bric-a-brac of the rich as the gewgaws of the poor. It 
has been a distinct shock to find, then, that every little 
village’in northern France proved to be, by heritage from 
the Middle Ages, in possession of beautiful art-objects, 
such as Americans can see only by going to one of our 
great art museums. These objects represented the 
popular art and the popular taste of these early days, and 
the wonder grows, as we hear about them, where and 
how the medieval people succeeded in securing them. 
The artist is the flower of our civilization, a leader among 
men and medieval France must have had many of them, 
though we find it hard to develop even a few in our day. 
Such a statement might easily seem an exaggeration, 
had not the evidence of its truth been put so abundantly 
before us, as the result of reports from the war zone. 
Mr. A. Kingsley Porter, special commissioner of the 
French Government and member of the Commission des 
Monuments Historiques, has been making an official in- 
vestigation of the devastated art of France. In an article 
on that subject in a recent number of Scribner’s, he has 
dwelt with loving emphasis on how much of surpassing 
art there was in this region which modern progress so 
successfully laid waste. He does not hesitate to say that 
“Even Italy in her moments and provinces of most 
intense artistic production has hardly flowed over with 
superabounding joy in creation as did medieval France.”’ 
The land fairly teemed with artistic products that were 
to be forever interesting. It is easy, then, to understand 
that in olden days there must have been an education of 
heart and mind and taste: else so many beautiful things 
would not have been brought into existence. Everyone 
who had any artistic impulse, any sense of beauty, must 
have had that gift cultivated in a most skilful manner. 

Mr. Porter goes on to say: 

Aside from the great abbeys and cathedrals, known to every 
one, each village and each hamlet of northern France possessed 
a church, and this church was commonly of real artistic value. 
It was, however, very rare that it did not contain some object 
of art of striking beauty, an altarpiece or a painting or a statue 


or stained-glass or a tomb-stone or a bit of wood-carving or a 
bell or wrought ironwork. 


He recalls the fact that when interest in Gothic art 
reawakened in the first half of the nineteenth century the 
French Government commissioned an expert to compile 
the statistics of the art monuments to be found in the 
single department of the Marne, a region that is now the 
heart of world interest. The commissioner returned in 
“comic despair” at the end of the time set, obliged to 
report to the authorities that notwithstanding the most 
assiduous labors he had been able in the rather long 
interval, as it was considered, allotted to him, only to 
realize how many art objects there were in this district 
and how impossible it would be for one man to catalogue 
them properly even though years were devoted to the 
task. 

Here was evidently a rather striking example of what 
is meant by that elusive word culture which unfortunately 
has come to have something of a sinister meaning in the 
light of events in the last few years. It is best repre- 
sented as an interest in the higher things in life. It 
means ever so much more than merely the cultivation of 
the things that make for comfort and convenience. On 
his last visit to the United States, Mr. Yeats, the Irish 
poet, used an expression that sums up culture from the 
negative side, at least. He declared “ There is no culture 
in the hearts of a people until the very utensils in the 
kitchen are beautiful as well as useful.”’ In other words, 
until art ceases to be merely a luxury and becomes a part 
of the life of the people, there can be no development of 
love for the best. In medieval France where even the 
smallest villages and hamlets had art-objects of surpass- 
ing excellence, usually so situated in church, monastery, 
chapel or town-hall that the people were brought fre- 
quently in contact with them, there was something like 
the culture that Mr. Yeats demanded. 

The mystery for our time is where did all this art 
come from? That question was answered for us by 
another great Irish scholar, to whom the modern [Irish 
literature-movement owes more than to anyone else, and 
to whom, indeed, Mr. Yeats himself is under deep 
obligations. This was Mr. Standish O’Grady, who on 
his visit to this country shortly before the war, told a 
group of friends what was the deepest impression pro- 
duced upon him by his American experience. He said 
it was a distinct shock to him to find that everyone that 
he met was busy, busy, busy. It was almost a greater 
shock to find that instead of apologizing for their bustle 
most Americans were inclined to apologize whenever | 
they were found at leisure. He reminded us that bustle 
was not the. medium through. which things of enduring 
interest were done. Twice in the world’s history, once 
in the fifth century B. C. in Greece and again in the later 
medieval period, men had accomplished things that the 
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world will never willingly let die. These achievements 
of humanity came at a time when men were devoting 
one-third of their time to leisure. That leisure, however, 
was not occupied in idle dissipation, nor in mere amuse- 
ment of mind and body, but was devoted to the prepara- 
tion and celebration of religious mysteries. In ancient 
Greece, as in the medieval period, men took time off 
from the ordinary concerns of life to devote themselves 
to higher things, and, as a result, had accomplished en- 
during results. 

The generations that created art in such superabound- 
ing profusion in northern France enjoyed an abundance 
of leisure that was not dissipation. On one-fourth of the 
days of the year no work was done and on a number of 
others there were hours of leisure from labor. Saturday 
was a half holiday or at least men were free after the 
Vesper hour, 2 P. M.; the vigils of all first class feasts 
were free from labor from that same hour; Sundays 
were free and some thirty holydays of obligation, besides, 
the feast days of all the Apostles being among these. 
The people were not gloomy and Puritanic, on the con- 
trary they were occupied with the joys of life, though 
not intent so deeply as the modern time on its petty 
pleasures. 

A modern paragrapher has suggested that if you want 
to know whether you are really interested in what is 
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best in life just ask yourself whether the things of the 
mind and soul or the things of the body occupy you most. 
There is the simple criterion. These medieval people, 
even in their little hamlets, could have answered that 
question in the right way and that is why they left us 
wondrous monuments and art objects. 

Mr. Porter, like all those who know of the awful 
destruction of artistic treasures, cannot but feel that 
there must be some purpose in it. Perhaps it is because 
this material civilization of ours is unworthy of them that 
the treasures were so ruthlessly taken away. There are 
enough of them left, however, to be incentives and even, 
perhaps, to emphasize for a sympathetic generation the 
beauty of what has been lost. “ And even from their 
smoking ruins, as from the funeral-pyre of the phoenix, 
there arises an incense which shall, I like to think, one 
day renew the youth of architecture. For a sin-stained 
world and a sin-stained art, redeemed by the holocaust 
of what was loveliest and what was best, may now, 
it seems—if they will—but the tragedy of that if— 
exchange their shackles of materialism for wings of 
imagination. Surely that is “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” Even the awful holocaust of the war is 
not too great a sacrifice to have paid—now that the war 
is over—if we are but to have the spiritual rather .than 
the material as the object of life. But shall we? 


Back to Slavery 


R. A. McGowan 


T has come. The movement for the servile State 
I has reached compulsory labor at last. The Cummins 
Railroad bill provides that a strike by railroad men 
or even a combination or agreement between two or 
more persons to strike will be punishable by $500 fine, 
six months in jail, or both. If the bill passes, the railroad 
workers will be left with the hollow right to quit their 
jobs individually without common agreement, and hunt 
for livelihood elsewhere. 

The bill plans a railroad Board and provides for a 
committee on wages and working conditions. The Board 
is appointed by the President, the Committee of Wages 
and Working Conditions is appointed by the Board. The 
latter consists of eight members, four from nominees of 
the railroad crafts and four from nominees of the rail- 
road corporations. The Committee will decide all com- 
plaints about wages, hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment. Its decisions must be approved by the Board 
and if no majority decision can be reached, the Board 
itself makes the decision. In either case, the decision has 
the force of law and to disobey it is legally a misdemeanor. 
If a carrier or an officer of a carrier disobeys the decision, 
upon conviction, it (or he) shall be fined $500, or im- 
prisoned for six months, or be punished by both. 


If two or more persons enter into any combination or agree- 
ment with the intent substantially to hinder, restrain or prevent 


the movement of commodities or persons in interstate com- 
merce; or enter into any combination or agreement which sub- 
stantially hinders, restrains or prevents the movement of com- 
modities or persons in interstate commerce, such persons so 
combining and agreeing shall be deemed guilty of a conspiracy 
and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

According to the bill the owners of the railroads must 
accept the decisions of the Committee or the Board. 
That is no great hardship; any expense incurred by such 
decisions can be saddled on the public, and the owners 
of the railroads will get a profit on the increased expense. 
Or if this is thought too hard and under governmental 
regulation too insecure the corporation can disobey. 
In such a case the probability is that a fine will be paid 
by the corporation. It has the money and so can pay 
the fine easily, if it has the chance, and charge the fine 
up to “advertising.” If an attempt is made to imprison 
some corporation official, the probability is that no 
official will be found upon whom the guilt can be laid, 
such is the deviousness of corporation organization and 
such the accomplished Americanism of their ability to 
escape a difficulty. Perhaps an official will be found. 
But in his case, in all probability, he will be an underling 
who gave the order at the bidding or under the influence 


of the man higher up. 
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The workers are not so fortunate. If, for example, 
they strike, every striker can be punished by a fine of 
$500, or thrown into jail (Federal prison?) or be subject 
to both penalties: If even two strike and their strike 
substantially hinders or intends to hinder interstate 
commerce, they can be clapped into jail. 

In the case of the men, they can be easily caught and 
convicted. Since ordinarily $500 is a large sum for them 
to own, unless it be in Liberty Bonds or tied up in their 
homes, they will be put into jail or will retain their liberty 
by selling their Liberty Bonds or their homes. But in 
selling their Bonds or their homes to keep out of jail, 
they will not regain their economic liberty. Indeed, if 
they consent to this bill, they will lose all but the last 
shreds of the liberty they possess as workers in industry 
today. One tiny outlet only remains for them, for the 
bill does not punish any one man who quits his job. for 
any reason. He can quit and hunt a job somewhere else. 

The railroad chiefs say the workers will revolt rather 
than give way to such conditions. In England, during 
the war, a similar bill was in force and in spite of the 
dictates of patriotism and war-time enthusiasm, the 
workers along the Clyde and in other sections of England 
seceded from their national labor organizations and 
carried on particularly bitter strikes. What can we ex- 
pect here in America, in time of peace? 

If the workers consent to the bill, they will gain the 
right to present their case to a Committee which is equally 
balanced between their own representatives whom they 
nominated by crafts some years before, and the repre- 
sentatives of the capitalists for whom they work and with 
whom the controversy has arisen. 

There are fourteen railroad unions. Each union has 
the right to nominate a man for the Committee, and after 
the plan has been inaugurated, one man from their nom- 
inees will be appointed yearly to take his seat there. In 
a controversy the craft may not be directly represented 
at all among the committee-men or if, perhaps, its nom- 
inee has been appointed, that individual who is serving 
for four years may have lost touch with his fellow crafts- 
men. All four labor members may have been appointed 
by the Board because they were the most amenable to 
influence, and once these members are in, they will serve 
for four years. If they should hold out for the workers, 
they will find a solid phalanx against them, and settlement 
will go to the Board. But thé Board is even farther 
removed from the influence of the workers. The Board 
is politically appointed. The only conditions for mem- 
bership are that not more than three shall belong to the 
same political party and that they shall not hold office or 
employment or own railroad securities during their term 
of office. Of course, both conditions could easily be 
complied with, temporarily. It is to such control, accord- 
ing to the Cummins bill, that the railroad workers must 
entrust their fortune. In exchange for that, if the bill 
becomes law, they must under the law of the land, give 
up collective bargaining. 
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Collective bargaining is a nonentity, if the workers 
have nothing to back up their claims beyond the mere 
justice of their cause. They must have some force to 
briny to bear against their employers. Otherwise, their 
case can be laughed out of court. The railroad corpor- 
ations can refuse their plea, for, with strikes illegal, the 
workers need not be feared. The Committee can and 
probably will be dead-locked; though, truth to tell, a 
dead-lock is not hopeless, for it means that no repre- 
sentative of the workers has gone over to the other side, 
while in the Board there is a chance, however slight, of 
gaining a fair decision for the workers. Yet the Board 
cannot be relied upon. What it or the Committee says 
must be accepted. In the last analysis, the decision of 
the Board is law. No threats of a strike can be breathed 
even, for that is proof of a “ combination or agreement 
with the intent substantially to hinder interstate com- 
merce.” This bill will take away the very substance of 
collective bargaining from the workers and leave them 
its shadow. But collective bargaining is only another 
name for freedom of contract under present conditions, 
while freedom.of contract is the very substance of 
freedom. 

The bill, then, is a step toward slavery and a long 
step at that. It is not slavery even for the railroad 
workers, for they can always, as individuals, hunt work 
elsewhere, or beg or steal. But it is near enough to 
slavery to put to shame even the age in which we live. 
And does any one think, if a general railroad strike 
should come, after this bill is made law, that the Gov- 
ernment will hesitate to proclaim martial law in certain 
sections of the country and punish the rebels with the full 
rigor of military penalties ? 

Its effects upon the rest of the workers are also to 
be feared. If freedom of contract is taken from the 
railroad workers, it will not be long until it is taken away 
from other workers in public utilities and public service. 
They, too, will be added to the body of workers who are 
stripped of free contract. If the railroad workers and 
the employees of public utilities and in the public service 
give in to it, the movement will spread wider still, for, 
after all, what is a public utility? Is not baking bread 
a public utility? Is not building houses a public utility, 
or making steel ingots? Where can the line be drawn? 
Or why indeed should one draw the line? Would it 
not be better to stop freedom of contract altogether, 
without dragging in such a subterfuge as “ public 
utility”? If the railroad workers give in, compulsory 
labor will become the rule. When it becomes the rule 
and is spread over enough of. society to make it the 
determining characteristic of society, we have what is 
called, in Belloc’s words, the servile State. We have 
slavery. Men will work for others for life in return 
for subsistence and will be forced to do so by the powers 
of the law. 

One day upon Golgotha, the God man died, and by His 
teachings and His Church so infused a love for man’s 
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worth throughout society as to make the sturdy age-old 
plant of slavery wither and die away. The centuries 
passed and through rejection of Christ’s teachings, cap- 
italism came upon the world. Beneath its sway men are 
left freedom of contract under the law, but find that 
freedom almost torn from them by the hard facts of 
life. Now in the proposal to make railway labor com- 
pulsory labor, the greater part of the substance of even 


Father Sidgreaves, 


A. L. Corrie, 


HE activities of the Stonyhurst College Observa- 

tory are devoted entirely to celestial and terrestrial 

physics, to wit, solar observations, spectroscopy, 
terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, and _ seismology. 
Practically the whole of the instrumental equipment for 
these researches was acquired by Father Walter Sid- 
greaves, and erected under his supervision. The ob- 
servatory, which was founded in 1838, was primarily 
intended as a meteorological station, and the readings of 
the usual instruments have been continuously recorded 
since that date. Father Perry, not then a priest, suc- 
ceeded Father Weld in the direction of the establish- 
ment in 1860, and three years later proceeded to his 
theology, when Father Sidgreaves, also not then or- 
dained, succeeded him, his first period of directorship of 
the observatory being for the years 1863-68. The year 
1806 marked an interesting period in the development of 
the British Meteorological Office, for in that year its 
functions were transferred from the Board of Trade to 
a Committee of the Royal Society. This was followed 
by the establishment of seven observatories of recording 
instruments of uniform pattern, to provide material for 
the scientific study of the weather. Stonyhurst was 
chosen as one of these seven stations, and Father Sid- 
greaves installed the photographic barograph and ther- 
mograph, the anemometer and the rain gauge. The 
experiment terminated in 1884, when the weather service 
was reorganized on a different system. 

In the year 1858 Sir Edward Sabine, who was then 
making a magnetic survey of England, chose Stonyhurst 
as one of his observing stations. The next year Fr. 
Weld, who had purchased a set of instruments for the 
observation of the absolute value of the magnetic ele- 
ments, commenced these records at Stonyhurst. But it 
was Father Sidgreaves who in 1863 inaugurated the 
regular series of the monthly determinations of the mag- 
netic elements, which have been continued uninterrupt- 
edly since that date. For the last twenty years he had 
taken all the observations himself. His very last obser- 
vation, noted when he could scarcely walk to the ob- 
servatory, was taken of the magnetic dip, with indomit- 
able pluck, on May 3, 1919. He was a most accom- 
plished and accurate observer. 

In 1866, still during the first directorship of. the 
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legal freedom of contract is taken from them. If the 
proposal succeeds, it will be generally applied. When 
that comes we will see slavery in the world again, even 
though Christ taught the worth of a man and died upon 
Calvary to prove it. What difference will it make if men 
live in comfort then, so long as they are slaves? For 
what shall it profit a man to gain material comfort and 
suffer the loss of control of his life? 


Jesuit Astronomer 


S.J., F.R.S. 


observatory by Father Sidgreaves, the Royal Society 
very generously presented the observatory with a com- 
plete set of self-recording magnetographs. These in- 
struments were installed and adjusted by Father Sid- 
gréaves in a specially-constructed subterranean chamber. 
In connection with his interest in terrestrial magnetism 
he accompanied Father Perry, and with him made a 
magnetic survey of the west and east of France, during 
vacation, when he was a theologian, in the years 1868-69. 
One of the more important papers which he published 
was that in the “ Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society,” on the connection between sun-spots and earth- 
magnetic storms. It contained a discussion based on a 
very great number of measures of the areas of sun-spots 
from the long series of drawings accumulated at Stony- 
hurst, and of the ranges in the magnetic elements from 
the photographic records, as to the precise nature of the 
connection which undoubtedly exists between sun-spot 
area and terrestrial magnetic disturbance. The study 
covers the period 1881-1898. The main conclusion he 
arrived at was that the connection was not one of direct 
cause and effect. He further suggested that the com- 
mon cause of both spots on the sun and magnetic storms 
on earth was to be found in the existence of clouds of 
electrified particles between the sun and the earth. 

As with meteorology and with terrestrial magnetism, 
so with astronomy the main equipment of the Stony- 
hurst observatory is due to Father Sidgreaves. In 1867 
the four-inch refractor, which was the first instrument 
systematically used by Father Secchi, when he resided 
at Stonyhurst, during the revolutionary troubles in Italy 
in 1848, was replaced by an eight-inch refractor. This 
again during Father Sidgreaves’ second directorship of 
the Observatory, 1890-1919, was furnished with a fifteen- 
inch object glass as a memorial to Father Perry, sub- 
scribed for by his friends. 

Father Sidgreaves’ original researches in astronomy 
are contained in many papers published in scientific 
periodicals, but more especially in the volumes issued by 
the Royal Astronomical Society. In solar physics, one 
of the chief studies he made, was of a long series of 
photographs of the violet rays of calcium in the sun’s 
spectrum. For this purpose he made hundreds of photo- 
graphs of this region of the spectrum in the general 
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light of the sun with a very fine spectrograph which had 
been acquired by Father Perry. The result was to prove 
that the sun is akin to that class of stars which show 
both light and dark lines in their spectra, and is itself 
probably a variable star. 

Contrary to the usually accepted theory he held, from 
a study of a long series of the Stonyhurst drawings, that 
the darker central portions of sun-spots, or umbrae as 
they are called, were elevations and not depressions 
below the sun’s luminous envelope or surface. 

But he will be chiefly remembered for his studies on 
the spectra of the stars. Working with instruments of 
greatly inferior power to those possessed by many ob- 
servatories, spectrographs which he had designed him- 
self, he obtained a long series of very beautiful spectra 
of the stars, which have been unsurpassed for exquisite 
definition. For he was a most painstaking, methodical, 
and accurate observer. This photographic work was 
awarded a gold medal in the St. Louis Exposition of 
1904, and a grand prix in the Franco-British Exhibition 
of 1908. But what pleased him most was a special 
commendation and a blessing on his labors sent him by 
our Holy Father Pope Leo XIII. 

In 1892 a new star appeared in Auriga and it was the 
first new star of which the spectrum was photographed. 
Father Sidgreaves was one of the very first to obtain 
such photographs. His memoir on the spectrum of this 
new star is a very valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the constitution of these wonderful objects. It 
contains a long list of measurements of the position. of 
the bright and dark rays in its spectrum. He recognized 
the similarity between the spectrum of the new star and 
that of the sun’s envelope, called the chromosphere. 
Equallv successful were his photographs of the spectrum 
of the new star in Perseus, which marked the beginning 
of a new century. His detailed measures and studies on 
the spectrum were published in several leading scientific 
journals. 

Among other stars of which he ptblished spectro- 


scopic studies were 8B Lyre, o Ceti, and y Cassiopeize. 


Father Secchi was the first to classify the spectra of the 
stars into various types, and for this purpose he passed 
some 4,000 stars in spectroscopic review. Father Sid- 
greaves studied the spectra of the stars in detail, and he 
had accumulated hundreds of plates, most of which still 
wait measurement, for that purpose. But he issued a 
very beautiful plate showing the connecting links in 
stars between Secchi’s Type II, or yellow stars like our 
sun, and Type III, or stars in which the surface tem- 
perature has been so reduced as to permit of the forma- 
tion of chemical compounds. He also broached an in- 
genious theory on the cause of the variability in light of 
the star Lyre, which he expounded in a lecture deliv- 
ered before the Royal Institution in 1904. 

He was elected a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1891, and served for many years on the Coun- 
cil. He also acted for a term as President of the North 
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Western Branch of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion at Manchester. But he made his deafness an ex- 
cuse for shunning public offices and appearances. He 
was happiest when he was working in the observatory 
and in this work he was indefatigable. For the last 
nine years he had practically given up astronomical 
work, but terrestrial magnetic work he kept in his own 
hands until the very end. When we remember that 
during his directorship of the observatory he joined with 
his astronomical work the office of Superior of a large 
community and a professorship of physics, it is certainly 
remarkable that he was able to accomplish as much, 
although it is true he possessed a very strong constitu- 
tion. The explanation is to be found in the motive which 
directed and fashioned the whole of his long life, that 
of advancing the greater glory of God. 


Cardinal Mercier ‘“‘Had No Price’’ 


BERNARD J. MCNAMARA 


HE incident of the attempted bribing of Cardinal 
Mercier by the German Government in the early 
days of the war has passed unnoticed by the 

American press perhaps because they considered other 
events more weighty and of more interest to their 
readers. But a good many people feel that anything that 
brings out more clearly the role played by the Great 
\Var’s supreme figure, the “ Lion of Malines,” should 
be uncovered. for the admiration of the present genera- 
tion and for the example of future ones. And certainly 
nothing helps better to show the calibre of the Cardinal's 
character than this unnoticed fact in which the Teuton 
diplomats played the part of the high priests and the 
Cardinal was urged to play the role of Judas. The prize 
was the betrayal of Belgium. We will let the opening 
words of Cardinal Mercier’s letter to General von Bissing 
tell the story of the bribe: 


M. Governor-Gencral. A communication of your Civil Admin- 

istration informs us that the German Government offers to 
give effect, in the occupied portion of the country, to the pay- 
ment of the emoluments of the clergy, beginning with Sep- 
tember 1, or October 1, on condition that the members of the 
clergy sign a declaration binding themselves to undertake noth- 
ing and to combat everything which can be prejudicial to the 
German Administration. 
There is the offer in all its crudeness. In plain words, it 
was an offer to the leader of the Belgian people and his 
clergy to become the paid servants of Germany in their 
beloved Belgium. But why did Germany make such an 
apparently foolish offer? 

The Teutons knew perfectly well that Cardinal Mer- 
cier was aware that thirteen of his priests had been killed 
by them and forty others murdered in other parts of 
Belgium. They realized that the gentle-hearted church- 
man sorrowed with a special grief over the destruction 
of his university where he had spent so many happy 
years and where he had left the impress of his great 
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learning. They felt that the destruction of Liege, Namur 
rand other Belgian towns had stimulated and increased 
the patriotism of the man to whom the people now looked 
as their leader. Yet in spite of these facts, the offer 
was made. It was merely part of a carefully planned 
scheme to bring the Belgian nation under the complete 
subjection of the invaders. But the project succeeded 
only partly. There is no doubt that the forces on which 
Germany counted most to gain her ends were fear and 
love, fear of death and love of money. The first part of 
the scheme was the systematic massacre of the Belgian 
No section of occupied Belgium was spared. 


priests. 
The purpose of the in- 


Kach has its martyred priests. 
vaders was to strike terror and fear into the hearts of 
the people by thus cutting down in death their spiritual 
leaders. And in this the enemy had some success. This 
policy of death for priests and people did strike terror 
into the soul of the Belgians, and any other nation would 
have been terrified under the same circumstances. 

When this fear of death had been driven home suffi- 
ciently by the slaughter of the priests, the Germans evi- 
dently felt that they could maintain peace in the invaded 
land more easily by securing the good will of the clergy. 
For they realized that the people were led by the clergy. 
Perhaps, in no country in the world, with the possible 
exception of Ireland, do the people follow the clergy’s 
lead as they do in Belgium. Germany therefore needed 
the clergy for the furtherance of the scheme which was 
to keep the Belgians quiet. German military leaders did 
not desire to employ husky fighting men in the work of 
policing an angry, invaded nation. If they could win 
the Belgian clergy to their side, the army of occupation 
could be decreased and fighting men sent to the trenches 
where they were needed. Someone has calculated that 
the aid of the Belgian clergy would have been equivalent 
to one army corps, and an army corps is no small thing. 
So with open-hearted generosity—at least they consid- 
ered it to be such—the German Government decided that 
from the millions of gold pieces wrung from the poor 
Belgian toilers, a few thousands of the glittering things 
should be graciously given back to the trusted friends 
of the toilers on conditions that really amounted to a 
betrayal. That was one sids of the plan of the invaders. 
There was another side represented by the love of money. 
Like a good many others in this world, the German 
diplomats had little faith in the power of men to with- 
stand the temptation of a real bribe. “ Every man has 
his price” is the way the spirit of the world puts it. 
So the Germans thought too and they acted on this idea 
German gold has been a most effective agent in 
unsuspected places. The unbloody victories brought 
about by it make strange reading. Germany’s money 
has often made men traitors to their country and mur- 
derers of their fellow-citizens. 

The patriotic Cardinal might have wondered at the 
time why Germany made such an insulting offer.. But 
later on, when the facts about the downfall of Russia and 
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lesser nations came to light, he probably ceased to 
wonder and understood that the Germans recognized no 
one as so patriotic that he could not be bought. Acting 
on this principle and with the further knowledge that 
nothing was so needed in Belgium as gold, with the ex- 
ception of food, the Germans scarcely dreamed that 
there would be any failure in this matter. They had the 
gold that would be of so much use to the Cardinal and 
his clergy, and why should they be so foolish as to refuse 
that which they needed so much? Thus reasoned these 
men according to the standards of the world. 

But Cardinal Mercier thought otherwise and in strong, 
unmistakable language rejected their bribe. He reminded 
them of a few moral principles and of a God who would 
some day judge them according to those principles. 
German diplomacy had indeed fallen low when it offered 
such a Judas bribe to that section of the Belgian race 
that should be the last to run after money. When the 
Belgian army was fighting so bravely in West Flanders 
and were beyond the taint of bribery, how could the 
army of priests tamely sell their country for filthy lucre. 
The Cardinal’s answer was a sharp triumphant “ No” to 
the German offer. The same thought was in his letter as 
he expressed in his first message to the American people 
at Baltimore a short time ago when he told how the 
Belgian nation refused to bargain with the Germans at 
the beginning of the war. “ No, away with your insult- 
ing bargain. Belgian honor, Belgian liberty will never 
be sold.” No, never for a moment did the thought rest 
in the mind of his Eminence or his clergy to commit the 
double sin of treachery against their fatherland on earth 
and their Father in heaven. The Cardinal’s answer must 
have surprised the Germans who were accustomed to 
get what they wanted, when they wanted it. They must 
have been dumbfounded when a little later in his 
wonderful Christmas pastora! letter of 1914 entitled 
“ Patriotism and Endurance” he emphasized in a 
stronger fashion the answer that he had given to their 
bribe. The Belgian people looked to him as their leader 
now that King Albert was with the army in the field. 
He could not shirk his duty. They were looking for 
advice in the present situation and he must give it. This 
was not the time for cowardice. And if ever a man 
showed himseif a hero, he was Cardinal Mercier. If 
there can be such a thing as a super-hero, then the “ Lion 
of Malines ” was such a one. To say the things that he 
said and under the circunistances in which he said them 
required courage of the highest kind. It is not so hard 
to be a hero surrounded by an army. well equipped in 
every way. Numbers and enthusiasm count large as 
factors in making men brave. But in Cardinal Mercier’s 
case, these factors were absent. He was alone, isolated 
from his friends and surrounded by an armed enemy 
that constantly tried in every way to hinder his work 
and break his spirit. Even his great dignity as a prince 
of the Church would not save him, he knew well, if the 
Germans decided that he was an inconvenient obstacle in 
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their way. So in the midst of enemies, he was a supreme 
hero, he was a real lion among men, he was a steady, 
calm voice for his people—he was often called the Voice 
of Belgium—he was one man in a million unafraid to 
say what his conscience dictated even though his words 
would mean his death. 

“ The authority of that Power (Germany), he told his people, 

is no lawful authority. Therefore, in soul and in conscience you 
owe it neither respect, nor attachment, nor obedience. The sole 
authority in Belgium is that of our King, of our Government, 
of the elected representatives of the nation. This authority 
alone has a right to our affection, our submission.” 
Strong words are these and many a brave man would 
hesitate to utter them. They could come from a man 
only who was willing to lay down his life for his country 
and his friends after the manner of his Divine Master. 
The Germans realized that here was no mere man but a 
man of iron. And the writer has often wondered if 
those Teuton soldiers did not admire this stout-hearted 
prelate in their souls and did not see in him a type of 
the wonderful superman about whigh they loved to talk 
and write so much in the Vaterland. Yet as one looks 
upon the face of this young-old prelate of the Church, 
he feels inclined to believe that one part of the German 
offer must have caused a smile of humor to flicker around 
his lips. We refer to the anxiety of the Germans that 
the clergy “sign a declaration.”” They wanted a scrap 
of paper in spite of the fact that they had repudiated 
another scrap of paper. Their signature on a piece of 
paper was a guarantee that they would keep their prom- 
ise only as long as it was convenient for them. But the 
signatures of all others to the paper must be kept. 
Strange, but true that the German diplomats still had 
reason enough left to feel that there were some people 
with a good conscience who would live up to their signed 
declaration. They knew that the priests of Belgium, 
typified by Mercier of Malines, were too high-minded not 
to keep whatever they signed. But they did not and 
would not sign such a declaration. Germany probably 
would have kept such a declaration only so long as it 
suited her purpose. For Cardinal Mercier was after- 
wards to experience how much a promise meant to the 
Germans. At the time of the deportation of Belgians 
into Germany, the Cardinal protested that General von 
Heune, Military Governor of Antwerp, and General von 
der Goltz, Governor-General of Belgium, had solemnly 
promised him that Belgian men would not be taken into 
Germany for army service or forced labor of any kind. 
Von Bissing repudiated this solemn pledge and the de- 
portations continued. So much for the scrap of paper. 

For the good of mankind, it is well to know that 
there are some men who have not their price and that 
this powerful Teutonic agent of gold failed at least once 
in the world war. The cause of that failure was the 
noble prince of the Catholic Church, the great spiritual 
leader of 2,000,000 Belgian souls—Cardinal Mercier. 
Cardinal Mercier refused the German bribe and thus 
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gave to a scoffing world—because it scoffs at the moral 
principles of the Catholic Church which are so opposed 
to its own—another example of highest integrity which 
it always behooves:a true child of Holy Mother Church 
to give, since she values conscience above everything 
else. 


The Soldier’s Bible 


James A. CAREY. 


HIS is not a story of the khaki-colored editions of the New 
Testament, either Catholic or Protestant, gotten out for 

our soldiers during the war; nor is it a record of the distribution 
of the same. We know that there were millions of them given 
away, and we know that there were millions of them that were 
never read. From my observation of two years’ service, and 
from what I learned from others, I found it was a rare soldier 
who read the Scriptures with anything like regularity. The army 
was no Bible class or Sunday School or seminary of piety, more’s 
the pity. However, from the same sources of information, I 
would say that those soldiers who were faithful to Scripture 
reading or other practices of devotion, were almost invariably 
respected by their fellows. But most copies of the New 
Testament found their way to the salvage heap. Some soldiers 
carried them to please their parents; some as a memento of a 
friend; some as a sort of a charm. Some carried them to read, 
but the number of this class was small. Think not that I would 


‘belittle the Bible; I distributed hundreds of copies myself. But 


the training of our soldiers was not along these lines, and 
except in the case of men of unusual determination there was 
but little inclination or opportunity for the perusal of the 
Scripture. 

I was the only chaplain in a regiment which was overwhelm- 
ingly non-Catholic, the ratio was about seven to one. Yet I 
was the shepherd and father of all, and of course felt bound 
to work for the moral and spiritual welfare of all, To do this 
was no easy task. The assumption of the army authorities 
seemed to be that this was best done through entertainments and 
athletics. As a rule, Catholic chaplains were ready and eager 
to avail themselves of such agencies to keep their men out of 
mischief. But after all these did not work ex opere Operato, 
and as I have not before me any tabulated rating of the moral 
value of a “rag” or a “jazz,” or the spiritual equivalent of a 
boxing bout, done perhaps in calories, I can give no figures on 
the question. The preaching of patriotisim as a steady diet, was 
pretty thin stuff and soon palled; and one soon learned how 
futile were “moral talks” without some fulcrum to rest on; 
and there is only one fulcrum: our Divine Lord and His teach- 
ing. Army chaplains preaching to mixed congregations were 
in a somewhat anomalous and straightened position. They were 
expected to get results, and yet they were not to be too active 
in convert-making. They were to be efficient, and yet according 
to an unwritten law, their preaching was not to be “too” 
doctrinal; they were to make bricks without straw. Of course 
there were no limitations as to doctrinal preaching when a 
priest was addressing his own Catholic boys. 

Would you think I was speaking ironically if I said that as 
a subject of instruction for mixed congregations I found a 
golden mean in the rosary? Undoubtedly many people ignorant 
of the rosary regard it as “popish superstition.” I dare say 
most of the Protestant boys of our regiment so regarded it, 
but I endeavored to change their notion. In fact I aimed to 
make the rosary known to them as “The Soldier’s Bible.” It 
did not require much effort to show them that the rosary with 
the prayers of which it is composed, and the mysteries con- 
templated in it, and the moral virtues suggested by these, was 
a compendium of the life and teaching of our Divine Lord. In 
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meditating on these mysteries we are assisting at a Divine 
drama, enacting for us the life of Christ and His Blessed 
Mother. We learn some salutary lesson, imitate some example, 
and are moved to pray for some virtue. Nor is it such a com- 
plicated thing as at first they might suppose. The sequence of 
the mysteries falls easily into three groups: the joyful, the 
sorrowful and the glorious mysteries, following the natural order 
of the life of our Saviour. And its adaptability puts it within 
range of the unlearned, while at the same time the keenest 
mind that ever graced humanity is not plummet enough to 
sound its Divine depths. Like all of God’s wonderful works it 
is as free as the air, simple yet sublime. We would not miss 
the charm in the name rosary which is suggestive of a fair 
garden wherein we may walk daily mid bowers of roses with 
Jesus and Mary, and yet from its remarkable comprehensiveness 
and adaptability I always liked its other name “The Poor 
Man's Bible.” But amid the circumstances of war I was accus- 
tomed myself, to call it “The Soldier’s Bible,” and aimed to 
have my boys do the same. Is this a far fetched and fanciful 
straining of terms? 

It was my custom during the war to go from one company 
to another of our regiment, have all the men, Catholic and non- 
Catholic lined up, then give them a “ talk.” I may say that this 
arrangement was always welcomed by the officers and men. 
As most of my auditors were non-Catholic I begged leave to 
point out to them that since the mysteries of the rosary con- 
tained so much of the life and teaching of our Lord I felt 
justified in calling it the “Soldier’s Bible;” and meditation on 
the mysteries was so adapted to their life as soldiers, and con- 
tained so many lessons for them, and would furnish them so 
much strength and consolation, that I exhorted them, even if 
they were not inclined to recite the prayers, (which I explained 
to them) at least to ponder on the chain of its mysteries. In 
their long hours as sentries, in their hard marches, in the 
tedious and interminable delays that make up so much of the 
soldier's life, here was something wherein they could spend 
their time instead of wasting it. They could get good returns for 
their pains. 

To every one of these soldiers whom I was addressing had 
come a call. They heard it, debated it, discussed the pros and 
They answered the call; surrendered themselves; enlisted 
in the great cause. Well in the mystery of the Annunciation 
there was another young soldier to whom had come a call in a 
greater cause, the gentle yet strong Maid of Galilee. The 
Archangel Gabriel was the celestial recruiting officer calling her 
great venture. This timorous girl with the heart of a 
soldier enlisted in the divine warfare when she answered: 
“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me accord- 
ing to the word.” 

These soldiers had left their homes and all they held dear; 
had gone across the seas on the long journey to aid others. 
Their action had made strikingly manifest how true patriotism 
is rooted in charity. And in the Visitation what did they see? 
One whom they had regarded perhaps as a faithful but perhaps 
little-active servant of God leaving home, marching over the 
hills, going on the long journey of some seventy miles to aid 
others, to do an act of charity to her cousin St. Elizabeth. 

Of course these soldiers were inclined to complain and 
grumble at times at the unhuman habitation that was often 
given them. There was not much comfort sleeping in wet 
blankets in dugouts, or without blankets in shell-holes. But in 
the Nativity they find their heavenly King and Captain coming 
into this world, born in a stable, an outshed for dumb beasts. 

Undoubtedly they found obedience hard at times when seem- 
ingly unreasonable exactions were put upon them. But in the 
Presentation for the Temple they find the sinless ones, Jesus 
and Mary, obeying a law not made for them but for sinful 
man. 
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In the Finding in the Temple we see the Virgin Mother sor- 
rowing at the loss of her Divine Son, but seeking Him, and find- 
ing Him in the Temple. It was the mothers who suffered most 
in this war, as in all wars. The soldiers were often care-free and 
thoughtless. Chaplains were asked to exhort them to write 
letters home frequently. Was it not true that their mothers, 
sorrowing, ever followed them, at least, in thought? Though far 
from home they would do well to ever keep before them their 
home ideals and accept the standard once given to us by a 
Bishop: Try to be as good as your good mothers think you 
are. In your letters aim to be able to say, as He said, ‘that you 
are about your Father’s business. 

Next come the sorrowful mysteries. First we see our Saviour 
in the Agony in the Gerden. He takes upon Himself all the 
sins from the beginning to the end of the world, and the horror 
of them prostrates Him to the earth. In all that long line of 
sins there was none that pierced His heart so deeply as the 
treason of one of His chosen ones; the betrayal with a kiss. 
Fidelity is the first and greatest obligation of a soldier, as 
treason is the high crime. One case of treason would be 
enough to send a shudder through the whole army. Yet what 
is sin but treason Judas-like betraying our Saviour with a 
kiss? 

In the scourging Jesus is a prisoner in the hands of His 
enemies. In the court of Pilate He is bound with cords, tied to 
a pillar and beaten with rods until His blood runs down on the 
It is soldiers who do the work. Any one of these 

They too might be mal- 
They were ready to shed 
But delivered over as a 


ground. 
soldiers might yet be taken prisoner. 
treated in the camp of the enemy. 

their blood on the field of battle. 

prisoner and scourged? Ah! No. That was too much. They 
would not be so prodigal of their blood then. These soldiers 
in the court of Pilate were not the only ones who scourged 
Jesus. Others were prodigal enough of His blood and trampled 
on it every time they sinned. 

In the Crowning with thorns, again, we see soldiers treating 
our Divine Leader as mock king; for a royal garment they put 
a rag upon His shoulders; for a scepter they give Him a reed; 
for a crown a crown of thorns. They treat the Eternal Wisdom 
as a fool; in mockery they bend the knee before Him; they 
smite Him; and spit in the face of the Son of God. What 
would they have done had they been there? It would have 
taken moral courage. Well Christians calling their Lord their 
King and Captain and then committing sin are treating our Lord 
as a mock-king; and moral courage and loyalty is in deeds, not 
words. 

We can reverently say that our soldiers should have a sym- 
pathy above all others for our Lord in the carrying of his 
Cross. The American soldier carried the heaviest pack-of any 
soldier in the field. The marches were forced and long, and 
often our men were but poorly shod. They were tempted many 
a time to give way beneath the load and fall by the wayside, as 
indeed, many did. But there was always our King with His 
Cross ahead of them to lift them up, and renew their strength 
and lead them along. This was the one mystery which brought 
back to me most frequently the echo of these instructions. 

In the Crucifixion we see the Eternal Son of God dying on 
the Cross for our salvation, Here is the cost of your soul. 
His hands and feet are pierced with nails and His side with a 
spear. These soldiers might yet have their own flesh pierced 
with bullet or shell or bayonet. They might have to pay the 
supreme sacrifice. Oh! if they would only unite their sacrifice 
to His. I found boys so pierced, especially in the hospitals. 
And I found too that our Catholic boys could more readily 
grasp that conception of uniting their sacrifice with that of our 
Divine Victim and in a way making it divine. 

Now after the battle, the victory, in the glorious mysteries. 
They too would go down to death. In battle? Who knows? 
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They might escape death in battle now, but there would come 
a time when there would be no escaping. Their Captain had 
gone down to death, but not forever. Death would have no 
terrors- for them if they knew that by His grace they would 
rise glorious with Him in His Resurrection. This mystery 
gleamed with flashing, blinding rays of splendor and glory for 
me as I meditated on it standing beside one of the many soldiers’ 
cemeteries that decorate the hillsides in the Argonne one night 
when Father Davitt, the last American officer killed in the war, 
told me of the death of Father O’Flaherty. 

The Ascension of our Divine Lord opens heaven to us. He 
has finished His work and now enters into His glory. He said 
He was going to prepare a place for us. Our men were deter- 
mined to go through with their work and gain the victory. 
This mystery should inspire them with a greater determination 
for this, but also with a determination to win the greater battle 
of life, and gain that place prepared for them by our Divine 
Lord. 

The Descent of the Holy Ghost. These soldiers had felt the 
spirit of patriotism that had swept over the land. It penetrated 
into every corner of the nation. It had touched them. It 
transformed common clay into heroes. Well the very Spirit of 
God had come upon the Apostles and disciples of our Lord and 
transformed weak, timid men and women into fearless soldiers 
and glorious martyrs of Christ. Here was a higher heroism 
and a truer inspiration for a truer leader, who could never fail 
them and Whose cause could never know defeat. 

The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin was her home-coming 
after the battle, the meeting of Mother and Son after the 
separation. She had died out of love and yearning for Him— 
a Divine homesickness. At the moment of her death she was 
transformed and glorified, as St. Paul says all the elect shall 
be at the last day; and assumed by angels into heaven. Who 
could tell of her home-coming and the meeting of that Mother 
and that Son? Well these soldiers could already prefigure and 
foretaste, though they could not express the joy of their own 
homecoming. That was to be one of the joys, and not the least, 
of victory. Exile is a pain whose only cure is home. 

The Coronation of the Queen, “the woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twelve stars” might well stand as the symbol of victory for 
all humanity as well as for our soldiers. Victory was bound to 
come upon our arms. They would return home conquerors. 
A grateful nation would crown them with honor and glory. But 
the most grateful nation could give only what was ephemeral. 
Some would soon have to pay the supreme sacrifice. All would 
have to pay it some day. Only the true Son of God could give 
them the true and never fading crown of victory and glory. 
Make sure of getting that. 

Of course I endeavored to have my own Catholic boys recite 
the prayers of the rosary as well as make the meditation. I 
hardly needed to tell them what confidence they should have in 
the protection of their Queen and Mother. It was the priest's 
breviary during the war, and how it proved to be a refreshing 
fountain for his parched soul during the devastating circum- 
stances of war! It should be the lay folk’s breviary at all 
times. 

Needless to say these mysteries of the rosary are as adaptable 
to the conditions of peace as to those of war. Millions of 
Catholics who recite their rosary piously every day can tell you 
this. The wonder is how any good Catholic could neglect his 
daily rosary, it is such a ready, simple and yet powerful and 
effective instrument of devotion. They have not time? Well 
God pity the poor man or woman whose life is so crowded 
with material things as not to leave these brief, sweet moments 
for the soul. Is poor Dives, with his millions only, as rich as 
the pauper who knows well his rosary? And is the scientist 
delving into the earth, or gazing up to the stars seeing as far 
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as the old woman who with her beads can mount up to God? 
Our life te be truly Christian must be supernatural “I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” We must live His life, grasp His 
truth and be grasped by it, and walk in His way. Here is a 
golden chain to bind us to Him and to His Blessed Mother, 
and rake us prisoners of love, a golden chain but with the 
odor of roses, aye, “the sweet odor of Christ and His sweet 
Mother.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
Science and Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: . 

I note Father Rigge’s remarks on the third edition of 
“ American Men of Science.” In this connection I may say that 
there is no prejudice at all in the absence of Catholic names. 
On the other hand, the fact that a man is a Catholic does 
not appear in his bare name nor would he naturally in a list 
of scientific societies make known his religious affiliations. I 
think the real reason is that Catholics in general in this 
country are not prone to go into purely scientific pursuits. 
Sometimes I am inclined to think that it is, as somebody put it, 
“because they have more wish-bone than backbone” and are 
too sensitive to slights and gibes. 

Of course, every Catholic in the pursuit of science is liable 
to be charged with having arrived at scientific opinions not on 
the basis of a study of the facts, but rather on account of his 
religious background which prevents him from thinking freely. 
I am happy to say that in working on entomology, as the bulk 
of the work is all observed facts, one escapes that implication. 

However, be that as it may, I should like to ask Father Rigge 
if he counted my name among the twenty-two Catholic names 
in “ American Men of Science.” If not, he can make it twenty- 
three, and I am sure that were he to inquire he would find 
that there are many more than that number. His point, how- 
ever, is very well taken. Everyone of any religion or no re- 
ligion doing productive scientific work should send his name in 
to Dr. Cattell. 

Father Wood’s letter in the same number for August 30 is 
very interesting. The chief point in this letter is his inquiry as 
to what constitutes a biological species. A couple of months 
ago I was at the biological laboratory at Cold Spring Har- 
bor where I met a number of professors and I asked each one 
to please define a species for me. After a considerable flow 
of words from all concerned it seems that a species is like Mrs. 
Sairey Gamp’s Betsey Prigg “there a’int no such thing.” So 
that it seems to me that since the question of the origin and 
transmutation of species is the very foundation and basis of 
the whole evolutionary theory, it necessarily follows that since a 
biological species does not seem to be anything but an abstract 
concept which has no real existence, the whole theory is about 
as useful and material to the progress of the world as Don 
Quixote tilting at windmills. 


White Plains, N. Y. J. R. pe ta Torre Bueno. 


Spiritism 
To the Editor of America: 

It is difficult to understand the attitude of a large number 
of educated Catholics towards the phenomena of Spiritism. 

Some time ago, on the death of the medium Palladino, Dr. 
James J. Walsh contributed an article to AMERICA in which he 
endeavored to make her out a fraud, and after proving this 
to his own satisfaction, concluded that all or nearly all the 
phenomena exhibited at spiritistic seances were nothing but 
humbug and trickery. 

A similar view is taken by the Rev. Johan Liljencrants in his 
recently published book, “Spiritism and Religion,” only the 
latter allows that what is not fraud may be accounted for by 
the workings of the sub-conscious or subliminal self, and other 
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“ psychological causes.” This book has been well received and 
highly praised. It has a foreword by Dr. Maurice, Francis 
Egan, and Dr. John A. Ryan terms it “ The best book on that 


subject in the English language.” 
Against the opinions of these learned men I shall place the 


testimony and convictions of one who on this subject was well 


qualified to speak, as he was, on his own confessions, the occasion 
of the knockings and other phenomena which took place in the 
home of the Fox sisters in the year 1844, and which afterward 
spread throughout America. He was familiar with all forms 


and it was only after he found out 
and their diabolical intent, that 
I am speaking of 


of spiritualistic practices, 
what these spirits really were, 
he sought admission into the Catholic Church. 


Dr. Brownson. Says Brownson: 


In the case of the Spiritists of our own times, much harm 
is done by telling them the spirit-manifestations are all hum- 
buggery, imagination, fraud or trickery. These people 
know that it is not so. They know that they are not knaves, 
that they practise, no trickery,-and have no wish to deceive 
or be deceived. ‘They are not conscious of any dishonest 
intentions, and they have no reason to think that they are 
less intelligent or less sharp-sighted than they who abuse 
them as impostors, or ridicule them as dupes. The worst 
way in the world to convert a man from his errors is to be- 
gin by abusing him, and denying what he knows to be true. 

. . These Spiritists are deceived, are deluded, I grant, for 
they are the sport of a lying and deceiving spirit ; but they are 
not deceived or dauded at to the phenomena to which they 
— nor as a general thing do they wish to deceive others. 

Their error is the explication of the phenomena, not 
in asserting the reality of the phenomena; and to begin by 
telling them that no such phenomena have ever occurred, or 
that it is humbug, is, to say the least, a very unwise proceed- 
ing. If you are a minister of religion, by doing so you are 
only playing into the hands of the devil, for you outrage the 
natural sense of justice and truth which these people still 
retain, and dispose them to look upon religion itself, as held 
by the Christian Church, as a humbug. Oppose the Spiritists 
we certainly should, but not where they are strong and we 
are weak. The true way is to concede the facts, ... and 
then explain to them their principle and origin, and show 
them that they proceed not from good angels, even when 
they are pure and unobjectionable, but from the enemies of 

Christ, from Satan and his angels carrying on, with devilish 

malice, their never ending war against Heaven. (See 

. Spirit Rapper,” pp. 223-227.) 

It is gratifying to note that the Church’s foremost representa- 
tive todav in the field of psychical research, J. Godfrey Rau- 
pert, has come to the same conclusion in this matter as Brown- 
Son 


Philadelphia M. J. H. 


Hadrian’s Bull 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is rather unusual for a Catholic and especially an Irishman 
to criticize any article written in Ireland’s defense and pub- 
lished by America, nevertheless after carefully reading, in your 
issue of September 13, the article entitled “The President’s 
Sense of Delicacy,” I am, rather reluctantly, compelled to become 
critical. 

The author of this article states ‘positively, without either 
hesitation or apology, even giving extracts from the supposed 
Bull of Hadrian IV, that the Pope, or at least the Bull, gave 
“Henry (II) the right to invade and possess himself of Ire- 
land.” He thus cortinues: 

Nor is there anything strange or surprising about this 
fact. It was consistent with the tenor of the age, it was, 
so to speak, the international law of the age. Other Popes 
followed the same precedure. Eugene IV, Alexander VI, 
and their contemporaries did not protest. 

The late Cardinal Moran, an authority on this matter, had 
this to say about the above mentioned Bull: 


Besides what has been noted elsewhere in relation to this 
spurious Bull (of Hadrian IV) it should be stated, in the 
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light of exhaustive researches, recently made in the Vatican 
library, that the document adduced as a Papal Bull to Henry 
II, was only a plausibly drafted transcript, with much 
adroitly and invidiously changed phraseology, of a genuine 
letter of the Pope to King Louis VII. of France . 
Furthermore, the pretended Bull to Henry, which was 
doubtless constructed by the notorious John ‘of Salisbury, 
very cautiously bears no date, mentions no name of prince, 
but very incautiously for a skillful forger, it gives the name 
of the country in full, which was not the custom in such 
papal documents. 

Here we have the testimony of one of the greatest of our 
ecclesiastical historians and I leave it to the readers to draw 
their own conclusion. 

Again, he speaks as if Pope Eugene IV and Alexander VI 
had concurred in this act, at least that is the impression I 
took from his words, while he surely knows that Eugene IV 
reigned almost 300 years after Hadrian and Alexander VI 
ascended the Papal throne almost fifty years after the death of 
Pope Eugene. 

He then quotes the British interpretation of international law 
as follows: “If the rebels have succeeded in establishing a gov- 
ernment it is the right and duty of the nations to recognize the 
fact.” Granted, but have the “Irish rebels,” as he would choose 
to call the “Sinn Fein” organization, established a stable gov- 
ernment in Ireland? Truly De Valera has established a gov- 
ernment which on paper looks well, but in reality, would not 
the United States Government be going a little too far in recog- 
nizing anything so ephemeral? 

I am a true Irishman and have read, with much pleasure and 
greater profit, the major part of the articles concerning Ireland 
published in America, but truly I would like to see something 
more than sentiment as the basis of such an article, and although 
the writer may have had the best intentions in the world, yet, 
to my mind, our cause is injured rather than strengthened by 
such a defense. 


Quebec City. BR. Sr. I. 


Filipino Students in America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

About fifteen years ago the question was raised of securing 
the entrance of Filipino Catholic students in America into 
Catholic colleges and universities. The result was decidedly 
encouraging. It meant for many Filipinos the inestimable boon 
of a Catholic education. One of that group of fifteen years ago 
raised the same question recently in a weekly review which he 
He himself was a law-student and studied at George- 
town University. While making a retreat there he conceived the 
idea of becoming a priest. On his return to the Philippines he 
fulfilled his contract to the Government, studied for the Church, 
and is today one of the most alert and zealous priests: in the 
Archipelago. 

The occasion of raising the question recently was the ap- 
pointment of another large group of students for study in the 
United States. Over 120 students have been already selected, 
and the sum of $120,000 has been voted by the Legislature 
for their maintenance. A few more students have yet to be ap- 
pointed; the complete number will be 126. There are only three 
or four girls amongst the number; the rest are all young men. 
Those interested in the subject in America will be anxious to 
know what branches of study are represented, so that the fol- 
lowing table may prove useful: 

Office of Governor General—Bureau of Civil Service 

(Allotment 1). 


_ Department of the Interior—Executive Bureau. Con- 
stabulary. Public welfare. General hospital. Government 


edits. 


orphanage. (Allotment 12). 

Department of Public Instruction—Bureau of Education 
(Allotment 59: Branches—Administrative. English. 
Normal. Physical Education. Agriculture. Deaf and 


Blind. Bureau of Health.) 
Department of Finance—Bureaus of Printing, of Internal 
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Revenue, of Customs and Treasury Bureau (Allotment 14). 

Department of Justice—Library, Museum and Prisons 
(Allotment 11). 

Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources— 
Bureaus of Agriculture, of Forestry, of Science, of Lands 
and of Weather (Allotment 18). 

Department of Commerce and Communications—Bureaus 
of Public Works, of Posts, of Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and of Commerce and Industry (Allotment 14). 

University of the Philippines—Colleges of Agriculture, 
of Engineering, of Veterinary, of Medicine and of Liberal 
Arts (Allotment 8). 


Besides the Government students many private Filipino stu- 
dents are studying at universities in the United States. Several 
of these work for wages for a few hours during the day, or 
during the night, and are thus self-supporting while they are 
studying. All, or very nearly all, these young students are 
Catholics. Will it not be a thousand pities, then, if something is 
not done to have them educated at colleges and universities where 
they will receive not only a first-class secular education, but 
a sound Catholc education as well? These young men and women 
will hold positions of influence in after-life, and the question of 
their education thus affects not only their own salvation, but 
the salvation of countless others in their native land. 

If the Filipinos give up their Catholic Faith it may be laid 
down as a general rule that they will give up all religion what- 
soever. They will never be content with a halfway-house in- 
scribed “ Protestantism.” Even non-Catholic writers bear testi- 
mony to this fact—that in matters of religion the Filipinos will 
be Catholics or nothing. Mr. Fred. Atkinson, for instance, the 
first American to hold the office of General Superintendent of 
Education in the Philippines, writes as follows in his book, * The 
Philippine Islands ” : 

Conditions are such as to urge the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States to send its best material just 
as soon as an adequate supply of them can be made avail- 
able to revivify and reunite the Philippine Catholic Church, 
for it is the religion best suited to the temperament, spirit, 
and character of the various Filipino races. . . Phil- 
ippine Catholicism is in reality the concrete embodiment of 
the spirit and character of the people; it has become so 
intermixed in their very fiber, it seems so naturally fitted to 
them and accommodates itself so perfectly to their nature, 
that it cannot be doubted, however loath Protestant mis- 
sionaries may be to accept the conclusion, that it alone is the 
religion for these people and will continue to be. 


Miss Mary H. Fee, who lived for many years in the Philip- 
pines, and knew the Islands well, is even more emphatic than 
Mr. Atkinson. She writes in ‘A Woman’s Impressions of the 
Philippines ” 


To the complacent Protestant Evangelist who smacks his 
lips in anticipation of the future conquest of these Islands, 
I would say frankly that there is no room for Protestant- 
ism in the Philippines Protestantism will, of course, 
make some progress so long as the fire is artificially fanned. 
There will always be found a few who cling ardently to it. 
But most Americans with whom I have talked, and their 
name is legion, have agreed with me in thinking that it will 
never be strong here. Roman Catholicism is just 
what the Filipino needs. . . I am quite sure that the 
Catholic clergy are certain that Protestantism holds no 
threats for the Church in the Philippines other than that it 
may be the opening wedge in a schism which will send the 
Filipino not only out of the Church, but to rationalism of 
the most Voltairian hue. 


It is quite clear, therefore, even to non-Catholic observers, that 
the only means of preserving Christianity in the Philippines is 
to safeguard the Catholic edutation of young Filipinos. The need 
of doing so in America is all the greater because the Filipino 
has so much to contend against in the homeland. Priests 
here are very few. In two dioceses bordering on the one in which 
these lines are written there are as many as sixty parishes with- 
out a priest. Catholic schools and colleges are also few, while 
the State schools with their attendance of 600,000 pupils, under 
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the guidance of Director Luther B. Bewley, teach a system of 
godless education. 

It will therefore be a work of genuine charity if Catholics in 
the United States interest themselves in the young Filipinos who 
are being educated amongst them. If some of these students 
cannot be educated at the Catholic universities they may per- 
haps be put in touch with Catholic clubs and associations attached 
to the State universities. One of the Senators recently 
to the Philippine Senate was at one time a member of the New-' 
man Club of the University of California. If even this is not 
feasible for some students, surely individual readers of AMERICA 
who come in contact with these young Filipinos, will extend 
to them a hand of friendship and will help them, as best they can, 
to live up to their Catholic principles. Without doubt many 
readers of AMERICA have it in their power to render inestimable 
service to the Philippines. They can do so by assisting those 
gentle, good-hearted young students to save their souls from the 
taint of the new paganism. 

Opon, Cebu, Philippines. T. A. 


elected 


Murpuy, C. SS. R. 
Prevailing Fashions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
A conversation the other day with a clerical friend turned 
to the question of public morality. This wise old priest summed 
up his ideas on the subject in what appears to me an undebatable 
statement. He believes that the only power on earth able to stem 
the tide of immorality is the Catholic Church through the organ- 
ized efforts of the clergy and the laity. An individual protest is 
heard here and there, but it has little force or influence, even in 
the city or parish where it is made. 
Miss Points of the New Orleans Morning Star recently wrote: 
We do not hesitate to say that the prevailing currents of 
woman's’ dress are utterly inconsistent with Christian mod- 
esty. No self-respecting Christian woman, no pure-minded 
Christian maiden, should ever allow themselves to become 
the slaves of these vulgar fashions. Christian modesty 
should shrink from ever appearing in public, in the privacy 
of the home, and especially in the holy temple of God, in 
some of the present styles of dress that offend Christian 
decency and can appeal only to the vulgar and evil-minded, 
and become an occasion of sin to many. 
may preach and an editor may write, but what can 
they accomplish single-handed? If the Catholic Bishops and 
priests, if all Catholic men and women of America and Europe 
would make an united and organized effort to foster decent 
fashions, decent art and decent amusements, definite and tangible 
results would be obtained. 
West Depere, Wis. 


Preachers in Politics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Protestant clergymen of Washington, LD. C., are taking an 
active part in the work of promoting the passage of the treaty 
of peace with Germany, without any reservations to safeguard 
the interests of the United States. For instance, on Sunday 
last, the Rev. James L. Gordon, of the First Congregational 
Church, under the title for his sermon of “ Hiram Johnson,” 
preached in defense of the League of Nations, without quali- 
fications. On the evening of the same day Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church was given up to a political gathering at which 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee delivered a stump speech in 
favor of the League. Next Wednesday night a mass meeting 
will be held in Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church 
to listen to addresses by the Secretary of War and Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan. The Rev. Clovis G. Chappel, pastor of the 
church, will preside, the Rev.-Forrest J. Prettyman, chaplain of 
the United States Senate, will “ pronounce the invocation,” and 
Bishop Hamilton, of the Methodist Church, “ will give the bene- 


A priest 


D. R. 


diction.” Other Protestant churches here have been used for 
similar meetings. Who “is in politics” now? 
Washington, D. C. _& Bue s 
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Catholic Social Workers 


N a notable letter, addressed to the clergy of the dio- 

cese, the Archbishop of New York has urged the pas- 
tors to “ commend to our younger people social service as 
a profession.” The utterance of his Grace indicates a 
keen insight into the needs of the days, and an insight 
even keener into the needs of the immediate future. “ So- 
cial lgislation ” is bound to play a large part in public life; 
and it is too much to hope that this legislation will 
always deal with Catholic interests in a conciliatory or 
even in a just spirit. Consequently, unless we are able 
to furnish a positive defense, our boys and girls, as the 
Archbishop notes, will be exposed to many proselyting 
agencies. Therefore, “every parish in New York city 
and in the large centers outside, should have at least one 
parish visitor qualified and trained to act under the 
pastor’s direction.” 

Every section of this city is organized with social workers, 
not of our Faith, generally unsympathetic with us, and often 
absolutely antagonistic. It is, therefore, my wish, as it was the 
wish of the late Cardinal Archbishop, that our pastors engage 
one or two parish visitors, who would relieve the pastor very 
much in charity and reform work, and save our boys and girls 
from proselyting agencies. The parish visitor should attend the 
lectures at Fordham University School of Social Service. The 
parish could stand the expense: only $50 per annum. 

As experienced Catholic social workers will bear wit- 
ness, what the Archbishop writes of New York can be 
verified in practically afl large American cities. True, 
conditions will vary in the different communities. In 
some, because of the better type of non-Catholic social 
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worker, it is possible to establish an understanding which 
results in a most profitable co-operation; but it does not 
seem an exaggeration to say that in a larger number of 
communities, non-Catholic social workers have either 
actively engaged in proselyting, or have shown themselves 
utterly incapable of understanding the Catholic point of 
view in preventive and reconstructive work. 

It is always better to work directly for the attainment 
of a good end than to rail against what is evil. In the 
present instance, if we hope not merely to overcome the 
baneful influences of social workers, trained by a mate- 
rialistic philosophy, but to serve the needy, Catholic 
members of our communities, we must ourselves put 
an active corps of Catholic social workers in the field. 
It need hardly be said that these men and women must 
be thoroughly Catholic in practice and in philosophy; 
but there is some need, perhaps. of insisting that they 
be trained in social science. The untrained social 
worker, for all his good intentions, may easily do irre- 
parable harm. Happily, the opportunity of securing this 
training under Catholic auspices is now’ offeied in many 
of our large cities. Properly supported by clergy and 
laity, these Catholic schools of social science will be of 
immense benefit to both church and State, in the dif 
ficult period of reconstruction upon which we are now 


entering. 


“Official Organs” and the Smith Bill 


UBLISHED at Washington is ‘a magazine called 

School Life. Its first page reproduces twice the seal 
of the Department of the Interior; the last page bears 
the imprint “Washington: the Government Printing 
Office ;” and at the head of the editorial column the 
reader is informed that School Life is the “Official Organ 
of the United States Bureau of Education.” All this 
blazonry is somewhat unusual, foreign even, and recalls 
the days of Court Circulars, Orders in Council, ukases 
and proclamations, when the people were bidden by 
despotic governments what they were to do, and what 
to think. Precisely why the Bureau of Education, or 
any bureau at Washington, should have an “official 
organ” is not clear. On the contrary, it is the settled 
opinion of many good Americans that no bureau what- 
ever should be permitted to maintain an official organ, 
particularly when that instrument is set up and blown 
at the expense of the public. Too easily may the wrong 
tune be played; and the wrong tune is always played 
when any such organ undertakes, under apparent gov- 
ernmental sanction, to urge the passage of legislation 
pending in Congress or in any State legislature. 

It is not likely that the officers now in charge of the 
Bureau of Education will see any good in opposition to 
the Smith-Towner bill, now before Congress, which pro- 
poses to establish Federal control of the local schools. 
The adoption of this measure will strengthen their pres- 
ent position, and, incidentally of course, yet by necessary 
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consequence, create an almost indefinite number of new 
offices, open to the influence of. political patronage. 
School Life, had it no other reason for existence, would 
be justified in their eyes, by its faithful, unwavering de- 
fense of this bill. Its directors apparently see no impro- 
priety in using this “official organ” for the furtherance 
of theories which thousands of American citizens deem 
utterly destructive of the best ideals in education. Nor 
do they seem to discern any impropriety in an act which 
transforms them from. government officials, solely intent 
upon the work for which the people pay them, into 
lobbyists, urging the passage of legislative measures 
which entail the annual appropriation and distribution 
of $100,000,000, and of larger sums as the years go on. 

The work of the lobbyist is trying, exhausting. Hence 
it is not surprising that contributors to School Life 
should occasionally lapse from the assumed position that 
the Smith-Towner bill in no wise infringes upon the 
right of the local community to govern its schools. A 
brief article published in the issue for February 16, 
reveals the truth that the whole philosophy of the Smith- 
Towner bill is summed up in the thesis that the local 
community has those rights only over its schools which 
are delegated by the Federal Government. 

It would seem that the war has served to make clear two 

important educational principles, at least: (1) that our public 
schools are not merely local institutions . . . but that they are 
units of a national instrument entrusted to towns and cities to be 
administered ... (Italics inserted). 
It would be difficult to state the underlying principle of 
the Smith-Towner bill in briefer and clearer compass. 
The local schools are merely “units” and not self-govern- 
ing units, but parts of a Federal plan. They do not 
belong to the people of the local community and are 
not subject to their final jurisdiction, since a superior 
power, the Federal Government, “entrusts them” to the 
town or the city for the purposes of administration. The 
whole is greater than any one part; the power that “en- 
trusts” can also withdraw; the government official who 
is directed to pass upon the fitness of the respective 
States to educate pupils and train teachers, can also pre- 
scribe what is necessary, in content of study, text-books, 
and methods, to attain this fitness. Under the Smith- 
Towner bill, we shall have in this free country a dictator 
vested with powers which destroy the rights of the local 
communities over their schools. School Life admits, if 
it does not glorify the fact. 


The Riot of Prodigality 


LEASURE-mad and luxury-loving, a large portion 

of our American population has indulged in a 
spendthrift prodigality during the past season such as 
the country has never witnessed before. All ranks and 
classes have participated in the riot of lavish spending 
and the regardless quest of amusements. This, in fact, 
is the peculiar feature of the new hysteria. “It has 
been one continuous Christmas season all summer,” said 
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the editor of the Jeweler’s Circular, the official organ 
of the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade, as quoted in 
the New York Times. ‘“ Nobody in the business has 
ever seen anything like it before. It is nothing short of 
hysteria, the way everybody is buying jewelry.” It is 
genuine jewelry, too, jewelry that enables one to carry 
a fortune in his hand. ‘“ Men, women and children of 
all conditions of life are putting money in diamonds and 
other precious stones.” Diamonds can be pawned at a 
moment’s notice, and that is one aspect of the question 
kept in view. 

The same conditions exist in the world of amusement. 
Expensive hotels, ranging in their rates from seven to 
twenty-five dollars a day, were all overcrowded. Every- 
where the throng of guests has been unprecedented and 
“auto-camps ” have been erected to accommodate the 
overflow. In spite of the high prices of food and labor 
the profits of hotel men have been incredible. The same 
is true of the sums of money gathered at the races. Gate 
receipts at Saratoga, concludes the writer in the Times, 
have averaged from $65,000 to $100,000 a day, while the 
betting probably has risen as high as $2,000,000 on a 
single occasion. But the gambling, we are assured, has 
extended no less to the cities, where there is scarcely a 
sky-scraper, office building or large store unvisited by 
agents of the “ unseen and unseeable bookmakers,” and 
clerks and stenographers risk their money on the races. 

In New York it is surprising to see the offices whose 
business it is, in part or wholly, to convert Liberty bonds 
It is in these bonds that the source of the 
Then, too, there are 


into cash. 
river of gold is said to be found. 
the large wages coming into the hands of many workers 
who never before had so much money at a single time. 
Hence, too, the reckless spending and the craze for pleas- 
ure. So prices of necessity continue to soar and men 
are dancing on the brink of the volcano. 


The Greatest Mission Crisis 


HE Church has come to face the most serious crisis 

that has yet presented itself in the foreign mission 
field. Hundreds of German missionaries, have been un- 
reasonably exiled not only from the colonies of the Allies, 
but also from the former German possessions. “And 
now.” says a report sent out by the Fathers at Techny, 
“a still greater danger threatens to befall the missionary 
activity of Holy Church: the complete exclusion of Ger- 
man missionaries from the foreign field.”’ 

The situation is made doubly critical by the fact that 
Protestants are prepared to utilize millions of dollars 
in the very fields from which Catholic missionaries have 
been wantonly banished. There is no supply of Catholic 
missionaries among the Allied nations to continue the 
work of over 1,000 priests, Brothers and Sisters who 
have been or will be exiled from the scenes of labor, 
still less to take the place of the 3,000 German students 
in the various Catholic mission houses, preparing to suc- 
ceed them. Recent news from London, says a report 
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sent out from the same reliable source, makes plain 
that the Protestant missionary societies there are organ- 
izing large expeditions to take possession of the districts 
formerly occupied by the German missionaries. 

The Catholic mission property, we are further in- 
formed, has been placed in charge of a commission ap- 
pointed by the Allies. It is difficult to say what will be 
the practical result of the negotiations of the Holy See 
with the Peace Conference. The recent exclusion of 
German missionaries from all islands of the South Sea 
occupied by Japan offers but little consolation to Cath- 
olics. It is important that strong support be given to the 
Holy See by the Catholics of the entire world that count- 
less flourishing missions may not be hopelessly destroyed 
and the labor of generations of missionaries be made 
vain. 

How little the idea of politics enters into the mission- 

ary’s plan of life is evident from the following section 
of the “ Principles and Declarations Regarding the Mis- 
sion Question,” drawn up by the superiors of fifteen 
Catholic missionary societies who met at Dusseldorf, 
July 23, 1919. In view of the danger menacing their 
activities in the banishment of the men who through 
long years have overcome the difficulties of language, 
climate and popular customs in the foreign mission fields, 
and who cannot possibly be replaced by Catholic .mis- 
sionaries from the Allied nations, they rightly lay down 
these guiding principles: 
_1. The aim of the missions is to bring to all nations the glad 
tidings of the grace of God and the salvation by Christ, to 
make all men disciples of Jesus and by a religious and moral 
uplift to educate them for the higher life as children of God. 
This aim is purely religious and ethical, absolutely unselfish 
and entirely independent of the nationality of the missionaries 
and the people to whom they go. It has nothing in common 
with selfish tendencies for the advancement of the missionary 
or his nation. Every admixture of egoism is apt to mar the 
purity of missionary endeavor and to endanger the progress 
and success of the apostolate. 

2. Ethically, the aim of the mission comprises the following 
tasks and obligations: (a) All missionary work must be car- 
ried out in strict loyalty to the existing government and the 
constitution and laws of the land. (b) The spirit of loyalty 
in @onformity with the plain instructions of the Gospel and 
the Church must be fostered in the adherents of the mission. 
(c) In the spheres of public life, where the tasks of State and 
Church coincide (such as schools, care of the sick and poor, 
etc.) the intentions and efforts of the State must be accorded 
just recognition and intelligent co-operation with the authori- 
ties of the State for the common good of the people. 

3. Before the war, the representatives of governments have 
testified in terms of highest praise that German missionaries 
have complied with these obligations in foreign colonies. 

The present situation calls for the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of Catholics. The upbuilding of the King- 
dom of God, as the heads of the missionary societies 
state, is too important to be made dependent upon purely 
political conditions. The interests of humanity as well 
as of religion require that this work be lifted into a 
higher sphere and preserved from further molestation. 
On their own part the superiors of the various Catholic 
missionary organizations pledge themselves to use their 
combined influence that: “Just as in the past, so for all 
times to come, no justified complaint against the conduct 
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of the missionaries shall be raised.” It is not as a matter 
of German interest, but of the interests of humanity and 
ef the rights of religion, that the plea made to the Allied 
Governments and to the United States should be heeded: 
“To readmit with benevolence the peaceful work of the 
German missions and reopen to them not only the man- 
datory territories of the League of Nations, but also their 
former fields of labor in Africa, Asia and Oceanica.” 


What Is Sinn Fein? 


INCE the Declaration of Independence of the Irish 
Republic the press has had much to say of Sinn 
Fein. Imperialists cloud a great issue by harping on 
the excesses of individuals, and characterize the Sinn 
Fein movement as radicalism of every shade and color. 
Americans ill acquainted with Irish history think of 
Sinn Fein as the name of a political party and criticize 
it favorably or unfavorably, according to their political 
views. Sinn Fein is bigger than any movement and 
deeper than any political tenet. It is the expression of 
a nation’s soul, just as the Declaration of Independence 
of the thirteen original colonies was the expression of 
the American soul. The Dublin Republic editorially 
shows the true meaning of Sinn Fein: 


An enemy possesses our shores, compelling our acceptance 
of his forms of government even to the sending of our 
chosen representatives to his Parliament, where they become 
corrupted and where the separate identity and thought of 
Ireland is lost. It is therefore our first duty to cure this 
ill by refusing to accept the enemy’s forms of government. 
Instead of turning our thoughts outward to the ends of the 
earth, be it Westminster or be it Washington, we must turn 
our thoughts in upon ourselves. We must assure ourselves 
to be that which we desire to be; and by concentrated 
thought upon ourselves, not in any spirit of selfishness, but 
in exercise of spiritual discipline, we will make ourselves 
strong and self-reliant. 

From this self-reliant spirit there arises the determina- 
tion to “ carry on”’ in the face of any army of occupation, 
to devise forms of government, to restore national cul- 
ture, to stimulate trade and open up natural resources 
that are the bone and sinew of trade. These “ and other 
things like unto these will we do, firm in the faith that 
our salvation lies not in the ends of the earth, but in our 
own right hand, in our own wise brain, and our own 
clean intention and honest procedure. It will require 
infinite self-sacrifice but God helping us we 
can do no other.” Surely there is no temporizing or 
policy in such an aspiration. Politics in the common 
meaning of the term sink into insignificance alongside an 
ideal so loftily expressed and so logically followed. Sep- 
arate political policies are welded into one united national 
aim making for the noblest ideal of citizenship. This in 
truth is Sinn Fein. Neither a political party nor a spo- 
radic movement, but a great national ideal entering into 
every phase of a nation’s life, appealing to the highest 
and the noblest in the individual citizen and expressing 
the Irish nation’s soul. 
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Literature 


BACON WITHOUT A CONTROVERSY 

¢¢ 9 F one looks closely at life,” says Mr. A. C. Benson, in his 

delightful essay on “ Charm,” “one sees the same quality 
in humanity, in men and women, in books and pictures, and yet 
one cannot tell what goes to the making of it. It seems to be a 
thing which no energy or design can capture, but which alights 
here and there, blowing the wind at will. It is not force or 
originality or inventiveness; very often it is strangely lacking in 
any masterful quality at all; but it has always just the same 
wistful appeal, which makes one desire to understand it, to take 
possession of it, to serve it, to win its favor. It is as when the 
child in Francis Thompson’s poem seems to say, ‘I hire you for 
nothing.’ ” 

The brother of the late Monsignor says well, as he usually 
does; and he undoubtedly would smile approval to the idea that 
among the things of real charm in this world we must include 
the familiar essay. Perhaps it is a pity that there is fot a more 
musical word for so delightful an expression of art, but, as in 
so many other cases, we must be contented with what the gods 
and human beings give us in the way of language and not be too 
sorrowful for the things that are not. For the essay by any 
other name would be no sweeter; and moreover it is wasteful 
and ridiculous excess to throw perfume on the violet when its 
own fragrance is a living thing. 

Perhaps, indeed, one ought not to complain about the name. 
For there is a certain mellow age to it, a true aristocracy that 
frowns on usurpers, and would-be cousins, and young and old 
pretenders, and all such base counterfeits of ancient descent. 
Contrariwise, it might be best rather to be grateful to my Lord 
Bacon for borrowing the name from the great Montaigne, who 
had set this prose fashion across the sea in Gaul. 

Names, indeed, are but names. But Verulam himself would 
probably not like to hear the word essay used as loosely as many 
people employ it today. He would not consider a serious paper 
on the qualities of the ultra-violet ray an essay, or an article on 
our export trade to Siam, or a treatise on the migrations of the 
Eskimos. These expository, informative dissertations are some- 
times important, often interesting, never wholly without literary 
merit, but they really are not essays. An essay is something else, 
many things else; so many things that the knowledge it offers 
does not seem the most precious of its gifts. And probably the 
man who wrote with so gracious a charm and so unerring a 
wisdom on all sorts and conditions of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
thought would be, were he writing today, the first to maintain 
that the essay is primarily a thing of beauty rather than a work 
of practical value. It may be of practical value, too, and prob- 
«ably is, like most things of beauty, but this is not necessary; it 
may exist for its own self. 7 

It is not easy to give with careful precision a definition of the 
familiar essay, for it is a variable quantity, like a woman’s mind; 
or at least like a woman’s mind in the olden days, when Virgil 
lived and the feminists had not yet begun to instil a new flavor 
into a hitherto masculine world. The familiar essay is a per- 
sonality in print, a soul in soliloquy, a choice spirit communing 
with you and me, telling us things that we know but have not 
considered, telling us things we never have dreamed of in our 
philosophy; and all in a frank and sincere and engaging manner, 
with the cheer and comradeship and charm that win the sympathy 
of our hearts. 

Perhaps, after all, the name itself is enough to one who thinks 
about it a little. It requires only a slight knowledge of etymology 
and philology to convince us that the word means an endeavor, 


an attempt. And this is just what the essayist has in mind. He 
wishes to sit with you, or walk with you, as you will, and en- 
deavor to tell you what he thinks of life. It may not be much 
that he has to tell you, or it may, but at any rate he has found 
it out by personal experience, or by entertaining conversation, 
or by quiet reflection, or by much reading, and he is offering 
you the fruits of his soul researches, not as so many statistical 
facts in the organization of the universe, not as the formule to 
which the art of living up to this time has been reduced, but as 
a precious commentary on the transient, fleeting world, a com- 
mentary that gives you the essence of life, even as the humming 
of bees and the fragrance of roses and the golden sunlight give 
you the gladness of summer and bid you throw away the calendar. 

In his own way, then, the essayist is the being who has found 
the philosopher’s lodestone. Better than Paracelsus, he is the 
alchemist who has surely transmuted all the mystery of the 
world’s complex wisdom into a pocket philosophy. He is no 
magic-loving Prospero, no Jeremiah chastising a tired and 
wayward world, no Keats preaching the gospel of beauty. But 
his soul touches theirs and imbibes their spirit, and bids him 
select from their treasures and their gifts for the adornment of 
himself. And so the essayist will laugh with you, and grieve 
with you, and dream with you. With Olympian condescension 
he will smile with you over the wasted energy of humans; he 
will weep with you over shattered temples and desolated lands; 
he will build new worlds with you out of fabrics beyond the 
visioning of mortals, close to the angelic thrones. He will be the 
captain of your soul, showing you wherein you are wrong and in 
what you are right; he will reveal your little failings, and for- 
give you for having them; but he will teach you, too, that un- 
ethical living is not only ungodly, but humanly irrational as well. 
He will be ironic at your expense, or at his own, shooting his 
double-edged shafts straight to the heart of the target. Some- 
times he will be paradoxical and tell you the merits of universal 
anarchy; sometimes he will be precious and give you the phil- 
osophy of the violin obligato; sometimes he will be whimsical 
and give you the hitherto unpublished history of door-bells; 
sometimes he will be tender and paint the rose window of the 
fallen Cathedral of Reims or the last view of the flaming spires 
of Oxford, or a row of poppies on the Appian Way. He will 
show you life from the viewpoint of a wise, understanding 
friend who has seen it a bit more steadily or a little more wholly 
than you; who has no wish to be dogmatic, or disagreeable, or 
domineering, but who cannot help talking to you if he finds you 
will only listen. 

For some fifty years groups of individuals, with whom many 
of us lack a more than passive sympathy, have been offering 
themselves the solace that Lord Bacon wrote the plays of Shake- 
speare; a greater number are willing to take Mark Twain’s epi- 
gram as a decision final in the matter. But we are all Baconians 
when we are talking about the essay, for it was he who set the 
fashion in its essentials, offering to the Tudor world his ripe 
wisdom in a somewhat impersonal, somewhat familiar, somewhat 
confidential manner. Undoubtedly there may be found fragments 
of prose resembling the essay-form written before the future 
Lord Chancellor put pen on parchment. Shakespeare makes a 
delightful attempt in his “Advice to the Players” in Hamlet; 
indeed, even Chaucer is not without his contribution in one of 
his prose tales. But Bacon is the first who shows more evident 
signs of the careless ease of the essayist in framing in words 
the eternally interesting commonplace, and the facile touch of one 
to the manner born. And yet again, he was not to the manner 
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born, for his essays, in the beginning mere jottings down of in- 
completely thought-out ideas, were even in their final and en- 
larged form of the year 1625 tentative in their scope and signitfj- 
cance rather than definitive. But they are delightful, none the 
less, even in those portions which seem to us now somewhat 
naive, or somewhat shallow, or somewhat smacking of the crafty 
world in which the great, unscrupulous man lived and moved 
and thought. We like the crisp short phrase which he substi- 
tutes for the lengthy elaboration of Elizabethan diction; with 
him an antithesis need not carry the burden of an Euphuistic 
conceit; an epigram could be pithy without the aid of alliterative 
decoration. And we like the variety of his subjects. Who 
would not read an essay that begins “God Almighty first planted 
a garden”? Who that enjoys pleasant reading will not enjoy a 
little talk in which is included so choice a bit of wisdom as 
“Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them”? Surely no one can open the “Essays” 
and read “ What is truth, said jesting Pilate, and would not stay 
for an answer” without reading on to discover Bacon’s answer. 
Josern F. WICKHAM. 


THE BLACK SWANS 


The swans of the sea, 
With their billowy breasts, 
Would come to me 
Were I to be 
On the shores of Sligo 
At their rocky nests. 


And swans would pass, 
With their bosoms black 
As the wavy grass 
Of the wet morass, 
Were I in Sligo, 
On a turf-cart’s track. 


O swans that glide 
To your shores afar; 
Wan dreams, beside 
Your whiteness, ride 
To the bogs of Sligo 
Where the black swans are. 
Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 
Christian Ethics. A Text-Book of Right Living. By J. 
E.uiot Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. New York: The Devin-Adair 


Company. $3.00. 

A thorough grounding in the fundamental principles of ethics 
is one of the needs of the day. In few periods of the world’s 
history have the notions of man’s duties towards God, towards 
his neighbor, and towards society as a whole been so confused 
and misstated. They need to be put again in their true light. 
This task has been performed by Father Ross in the three sec- 
tions which make up his “Text-Book of Right Living” and 
which are thus enumerated by him, “Fundamental Ethics,” 
“ Specific Ethics” and “Social Ethics.” In the first section, the 
author treats of such subjects as “Human Acts,” the “ Norm 
and Criteria of Morality” and “Law”; in the second of our 
duties towards God and towards self, in the third of all those 
burning questions now uppermost in the minds of the learned 
and ignorant alike, ownership, contracts, labor, political relations, 
the family, international ethics, etc. 

In every part of this clear, simple, methodical and up-to-date 
volume, the author has brought ethics and their bearing down 
to the level of the needs and the problems of the hour. The 
book is thoroughly practical. Theory is not set aside and prin- 
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ciples are discussed though perhaps at times too briefly. How- 
ever, the writer is anxious to get into contact with the momen- 
tous problems which the individual and society have been driven 
so ruthlessly to face. Here and there in the volume the author 
abandons his office as teacher and becomes an earnest and vig- 
orous preacher. In one instance he has allowed his zeal to warp 
his sound judgment. It is proper and natural for a priest to 
use strong language in condemning drunkenness. This Father 
Ross does in no mincing words, and with a frankness for which 
all earnest men will be grateful. But we feel that later on the 
author will modify his statements about alcohol and the use of 
tea and coffee. 

What Father Ross has written on “Social Ethics” can be 
heartily recommended. These pages will be a corrective to the 
false sociological theories now popular. Rightly does the author 
maintain that today “only Catholic philosophy holds the key to 
the problem of individual development and social subordination. 
Only the teaching of the great Scholastics can guide us safely 
in this maze of conflicting interests and tendencies.” Now, 
that more than ever Catholics have the duty of contributing to 
the social reconstruction of the world, the words with which 
Father Ross concludes his book should strike a responsive chord 
in every Catholic heart: “Do not draw into a narrow, selfish 
circle. Get out into the busy marts of men, go where they con- 
gregate; throw yourself into life in its intensest point, and make 
your impress upon it—the impress of a courageous, right-minded, 
wise and thoroughly instructed man or woman. Be a doer of 
the Word, not a hearer only.” An admirable feature of the vol- 
ume is the list of “ Suggested Readings ” added to each chapter. 

=. 


The Command Is Forward. Tales of the A. E. F. Battle- 
fields as They Appeared in the Stars and Stripes. By SERGEANT 
ALEXANDER Woo.tcotr. Illustrated by Drawings by Pvt. C. 
LeRoy Batprince, A. E. F. New York: The Century Co. $1.75. 

The striking title of this excellent war-book by the dramatic 
critic of the New York Times were the last words of Captain 
Francis M. Leahy of Lawrence, Mass., who belonged to the 101st 
Infantry. While leading his battalion through the forest of 
Fére he was suddenly struck in the back by a German shell 
fragment. 


“Good-by, boys,” he said, and his head sagged forward. 
Then it was as if, somewhere in the universe, a Commander 
Invisible had called “attention!” Captain Leahy raised his 
head. With cheering voice, he spoke the name of the officers 
to whom it would be his duty to turn over the battalion in 
the event of his being called away. “ Lieutenant Hansen,” 
he said, “the command is ‘Forward.’ See the boys 
through.” Then he died. 


Sergeant Woollcott’s book is full of passages quite as inspir- 
ing as the foregoing and the heroes of many of his anecdotes are 
Catholics. As a reporter of the Stars and Stripes he had most 
exceptional opportunities for seeing what took place on the en- 
tire American fighting front from June 14, 1918, to April 5, 
1918, and being a trained and gifted journalist he turned out 
“copy” which is some of the best war literature the great con- 
flict has occasioned. There is the story, for example, of how 
the “young Marine” saved “ Verdun Belle” and her two pup- 
pies; of how “Scotty,” who was only sixteen, and whose ser- 
geant saw that “he wrote home regularly, went to mass every 
Sunday, and gave every buvette a wide, wide path,” and who, 
as did all the men of his company indeed went into action with 
a rosary “looped around the left shoulder-strap of his blouse,” 
and “died on his gun” like “the good kid” he was; of how 
“Al” Boysen, the young runner who saw his friend “ Billy” 
Shupp “tossed into the air in a geyser of earth, and who was 
wounded himself, first delivered his message carefully and then 
started again “into the storm” crying out: “I’m going back to 
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get my buddy”; the story of how the colonel was always 
“abreast with the platoon leaders” so his men would say: “ If 
he’s here, we ought to be way on ahead somewhere”; of how 
Father O’Flaherty the chaplain who “didn’t know what fear 
was,” was killed in action at Vimy while trying to see who had 
been hit by a German shell, and “ what could be done about it”; 
of how the intrepid Curé of St. Mihiel used to hearten his 
flock; how the Curé of Chémery hid his mass-wine from the 
Prussians; how the American soldiers were welcomed into 
Luxemburg or how the young lieutenants who visited the 
monastery near Coblenz found the Benedictine monks “ very 
cordial.” But we have not time or space to enumerate any- 
thing like all of the pathetic, amusing and interesting anecdotes 
Sergeant Woollcott tells in “ The Command is Forward.” The 


book deserves many readers. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

In the Catholic Mind for October 8,*a paper by “ Lucian 
originally published in the Toronto Statesman brings out in a 
forcible manner the “ Tryanny of Prohibition.” It is a vigorous 
protest against one of the evil tendencies of the day, that of 
conceding to the State a jurisdiction and power to which it 
has no right, and of thus enlarging “the bounds of Caesar.” 
The writer proves that men cannot be rendered temperate or 
moral by the enactments of the statute-book. This paper is 
preceded by “Mercier of Belgium” a reprint from the New 
York Evening Post, in which the Rev. J. J. Wynne, S. J., gives 
a timely and intimate study of the great Cardinal so enthu- 
siastically welcomed*amongst us a few weeks ago. The gist of 
the third paper of this number of the Mind, which is taken 
from Mr. Eamon de Valera’s Labor Day Address at New 
York, is contained in these words of the President of the 
Irish Republic; “Irish labor is making no mistake in supporting 
the movement for Irish independence, in supporting the Republic, 
and you, their brothers and sisters, the workers of America, 
can have the satisfaction of knowing that when you are assist- 
ing in our political demand, you are assisting, too, in your 
class struggle for economic freedom.” The “ Irish-American 
Memoria! for Ireland” which was presented to the United States 
Senate on August 30 closes the number. 





A desire for a complete and definite Catholic social program 
has been repeatedly expressed in the past. At the request of 
the president of a great Catholic organization such a program 
has at length been drawn up in every detail by the Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S. J., associate editor of AMERICA, under the title of 
“A Catholic Social Platform” (Kenedy, $2.50 a hundred) and 
has met with the unqualified endorsement of leading social ex- 
perts. It is based on the “Social Reconstruction” pamphlet 
of the American Bishops as well as on the pronouncements of 
the Holy See and the conclusions of recognized Catholic social 
authorities. Of special value are the references at the end of 
the various clauses to the author’s two books: “The World 
Problem,” now in its third printing, and “ Democratic Industry,” 
which is to appear in October, thus making possible a careful 
and thorough study of the various points included in the Plat- 
form. It is just the pamphlet our book-racks should keep on 
hand and it is full of good counsels for the direction of Cath- 
olic organizations. The pamphlet ought to be given wide dis- 


tribution. 





In “La Bodega” (The Fruit of the Vine) (Dutton, $1.90), 
Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez gives us another of those grim, sordid 
and unpatriotic tales through which, thanks to their undeniable 
power and their appeal to the anti-religious and anti-social pas- 
sions of the day, he has to such a large extent obtained his suc- 
cess. The “Fruit of the Vine” is a gruesome tale of the ef- 
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fects of the wine-trade on a certain district in Spain. The 
tyranny of the capitalists, a tyranny the more odious because 
it drags in the sanctities of religion to keep it in power, the 
gilded vices of the wine-barons, and the physical and moral deg- 
radation of the people are depicted in gloomy colors. There 
might be justification for such an indictment, but the picture is 
unrelieved in its helpless gloom. The author seems to delight 
in the picture of the degradation to which strong men and inno- 
cent girls are driven through the monstrous monopoly which he 
arraigns. The book for that reason is as inartistic as it is cruel 
and unfair to Spain and the Spaniards. Pio Baroja’s “ Cae- 
sar or Nothing” (Knopf, $1.75) will be as unwelcome to any 
fair-minded man and as unsatisfactory from the literary point 
of view as “La Bodega.” Baroja as a writer is quite inferior 
in power to Ibefez. His story is uninteresting and dull, its theme 
being as worn-out as that of the “Shadow of the Cathedral” 
by Ibafiez. The book is a coarse, almost blasphemous diatribe 
against the Catholic Church. Spain perhaps needs to be aroused 
to the need of certain modern improvements, but it will be an 
evil day for her when she allows such men as Ibafiez and 
Baroja to control her destinies. 
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EDUCATION 


A Revolution in Greek 


A REVOLUTION is needed in the teaching of Greek to 
4 remove what is perhaps the most formidable obstacle to 
the study of that language. That impediment is the Greek script. 
The revolution would consist in banishing the Greek script and 
in writing and teaching Greek in English type. 

I need scarcely insist on the fact that Greek script is a real 
obstacle. It prejudices the prospective student at the outset by 
its peculiar appearance. Latin may be hard for a student, but 
of it does not look like a mass of rags and tags. A 
The effect on a student is often so de- 


a page 
Greek does 


page of 
pressing that after six months’ study he does not know a 
“zeta” from a “chi.” Teachers of Greek admit that the out- 


landish appearance of the script is not only a very serious in- 
itial obstacle but a permanent one. 

There is no doubt that the Greek classics could be written in 
English type. There are only two characters in the Greek 
alphabet that cannot be perfectly represented in an English 

(omega) and long “e” (eta). They 
could be indicated, however, by an “o” and an “e” with a 
long line over them. The double consonants could be perfectly 
represented by the consonants in English to whose sound they 
The iota subscript might as well be dropped alto- 


transliteration: long “o” 


approximate 


gether 


ADVANTAGES AND OBJECTIONS 


i EVERAL important advantages would follow from writing 
\/7 and teaching the Greek classics in English script. First of 
all English type would make a page of Greek look at least as 
familiar to a student as a page of Latin. English, type would 
do away at one stroke with accents and breathings, another un- 
necessary source of trouble to a student. It would show the 
student at a glance the many English derivatives of Greek 
Few students can transliterate Greek words into their 
English derivatives. If Greek were written in English they 
would not be obliged to transliterate. Besides, all the Greek 
words used in physics, chemistry, biology, criticism and medi- 
cine are in English type. In other words, the scientists have 
for centuries been using Greek in the mode which I advocate. 
Finally the parallelisms between Latin and Greek cognate words 
would be immediately evident to the student. 

The chief objection to such a plan would be perhaps that it 
would cause the Greek culture to vanish. These peculiar and 
ancient curlycues which we call the Greek characters, are, it 
would seem, the chosen depositaries of Greek culture. Such an 
objection is vain, because it ignores the fact that the bodying-forth 
of a language as such is its sound, not its script. Homer's 
Iliad was sounded forth, scholars are pretty sure, long before 
it was enshrined in Greek letters. Was its cultural value less 
potent before it was written? Are we bound to believe that 
there was little or no cultural value in Homer, when the epics 
were merely sung, and not etched on parchment? This is the 
reductio ad absurdum of the objection, and the objection is 
demolished by a fact of modern history. Some years ago 
certain progressive German scholars started a movement to 
replace the black-letter German script by English type. The 
same objections were launched against these scholars as will be 
launched against the writer of this paper. ; 

But the English type triumphed, at least in scientific books. 
It has also invaded the realm of purely literary works. Who is 
so foolish as to assert that a reader of the “Oxford Book of 
German Verse” is getting less culture from it because it is 
written in English type rather than in crabbed black-letter Ger- 
man type? The only difference I can notice between reading 
German in English type rather than in German type is that it is 
easier on the eyes. 
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Is Ir UNSCHOLARLY ? 


S OME might say that it is unscholarly to use English type. 
K I would reply that the object of my plan is not primarily 
to make scholars. It is to save whatever can be saved of 
Greek culture from the deluge of intellectual bolshevism that 
is flooding the country. The Greek script is an accidental of 
Greek culture, which gives a handle to bolshevist polemic. Why 
bother much about throwing overboard an accidental, if we can 
thus save some of the substance of Greek culture itself? 

Abolish the Greek script and you have automatically removed 
the horrors of accents and breathings into the bargain. Then 
you can teach Greek with no more handicaps than you en- 
counter in teaching Latin. The long and tortuous learning of 
twenty pages of script peculiarities, accents, breathings enclitics, 
kai ta loipa, as a prelude to the language itself, is what has 
well nigh killed Greek. Let ordinary mortals get their Greek 
in clean-cut English type. 

A. G. BRICKEL. 


ECONOMICS 
Export Financing 


s evy present slogan of Wall Street, the press, and the echoes 
at Washington, is that we must finance our foreign cus- 
tomers, formerly termed our competitors. And the advocates of 
such foreign investments are those who rail against the profi- 
teers in food products, and who work the people up to the con- 
dition of blind wrath which prompts them to refuse to buy 
meats, eggs, butter, flour, etc., at the prices demanded. The 
press and Wall Street, and some of the WasHington echoes, must 
know that the less our people buy, the more food products avail- 
able for shipment abroad, and the higher the prices must be, and, 
finally, that our own people must pay for what is exported as 
well as for what we consume. 


Wuo Owns THE Goons? 


rok example, our exporters ship abroad a billion dollars 
worth of goods as representing a favorable trade balance. 
Europe cannot pay us a penny until the balance of trade turns 
against us, that is, until our imports of goods exceed our ex- 
ports. But the very men who engineer the. shipment of our 
wealth abroad are the ones who will fight against its return, and 
while playing that part they are in fact our benefactors. As the 
New York Sun puts it, rather than let any foreign goods flood 
into our markets, “better, a thousand times better, that our 
debtors should never pay us, that we should cancel the obli- 
gations.” 

But the shipper of our wealth gets his pay when he ships, 
and our workers are in the position of paying him, in addition 
to being robbed of the goods produced by them and shipped out 
of the country. The goods shipped abroad are owned not by 
the foreign worker but the foreign capitalist, who is none other 
than the American capitalist who holds bills of exchange and 
securities to the amount of our “favorable balance of trade.” 
Yet, that same capitalist by means of his certificates of wealth 
owned abroad, can again go into our markets and buy goods of 
equal value to his foreign possessions. Our people are then 
doubly robbed of the product of their labor. The profit to the 
financiers through this procedure easily warrants, in their ideal, 
the purchase of the newspapers of the country to deceive the 
people. 

An example of newspaper deception is illustrated by the com- 
ment of the New York Times on the July bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. In its issue of July 4, the Times, under a 
subheading of a news item dated July 3, “Federal Reserve 
Board Urges Public to Finance Exports,” says: 


In warnings that still higher prices and a greater short- 
age of supplies might be expected in the United States if 
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foreign purchases are permitted to continue on the same 
basis as in the last few years, the Federal Reserve Board 
in its July bulletin made b gene today declared that the war 
period in exportation had come to an end, and that it was 
now the duty of the investing public to finance shipments 
needed by Europe. 


That the heading and comment of the Times is not fair, is 
apparent from excerpts from the publication referred to, as ap- 
pears in the New York Sun, but omitted in the Times, as fol- 
lows: 


Already a tendency to advances in price is obvious, and 
it is clear that in some cases what is exported will consti- 
tute a deduction from the total needed supply, which will 
leave the buyer with inadequate means of meeting his re- 
quirements. Excessive shipments of goods, therefore, sig- 
nify, even when buyers abroad are solvent and able to re- 
pay advances at some reasonable date in the future, a de- 
duction from home consumption, which will leave the con- 
sumer in the United States in a less favorable position than 
he would otherwise have been. 

‘ Increased credit-demand for goods for export 
necessarily implies relatively decreased supply of goods 
for domestic use. 

The domestic consumer, when asked to finance export 
trade, should remember that the outstanding effect of such 
financing on too great a scale would necessarily be the ex- 
aggeration of the prices which he himself must pay for 
things he needs. This necessarily means that he is in a 
sense bidding against himself when he enables others to 
purchase over-freely with the funds which he has supplied. 


Not'a phrase of the foregoing from the Sun’s synopsis ap- 
pears in the Times. And in view of the above quotations, can 
there be anv justification for the sub-heading of the Times, 
“Tederal Reserve Board Urges Public to Finance Exports”? 


Wuat Europe Owes Us 


N connection with the Wall Street proposal to extend our ex- 

port financing to the limit of our ability, and still exist, it is 
well to make known that Secretary Glass, in a bragging moment, 
unfolded the long-suppressed fact, “that we sold to European 
nations more than twenty-three billions of dollars of goods in 
the first three years of the war; whereas we imported less than 
twelve billions of dollars, and that the balance in favor of this 
country reached the stupendous, unparalleled sum of nearly 
twelve billions of dollars—$11,688,000,000.” 

Since then we have made government loans to the Allies ap- 
proximating ten billions; so that at the present time, including 
other commercial indebtedness, Europe owes us, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, twenty-five billions. That means that we have in 
effect paid an indemnity of that vast sum to the nations of Eu- 
rope: it represents goods shipped for which we have not been 
paid, and never can be paid. As George E. Roberts of the well- 
known National City Bank of New York, formerly Vanderlip’s 
bank, says: “ We are out in the world to stay because we can 
never get our belongings home.” Yet, coincident with another 
warning from the Federal Reserve Board, dated September 7, 
one of its member-banks advertises, with unintentional frank- 
ness: “The progressive manufacturer will substitute the world 
for that of the United States as a possible field for trade. 

We shall be pleased to assist you in establishing satisfactory 
foreign banking connections.” 


Wuat FINANCING MEANS 


PORTION of the September statement of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, regarding our excessive export trade, which 
even the Times gives space to, reads ,as follows: 

On our side, it has given rise to a situation which is con- 
ventionally described as a “favorable” balance of trade 
because of the large excess of goods exported above those 
imported, leaving a resulting balance of indebtedness to be 
met. Looking at the matter from the point of view of the 
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ordinary American consumer, however, the effect of such a 
“ favorable ” balance of trade is far from favorable for him. 


It is something for the people to consider, that we have will- 
ingly imposed upon ourselves, with much gratification on the 
part of our business interests, during the past five years, what is 
now demanded of Germany as a punishment in a period of thirty 
years. Just as our financiers were happy in paying our twenty- . 
five billions, so will the capitalists of Germany gleefully pay to 
the limit of the ability of the German people. But the workers 
of the Allied countries will not get all they produce themselves, 
let alone participate in any part of the indemnity that Germany 
pays. 

May those who propound programs for the securing of a liv- 
ing wage for the workers of this country give some thought to 
what export financing means; and having thought, may they 
have the courage to antagonize, in reality, the financial betrayers 
of the United States. 

M. P. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Lecture Gild 


N event of general interest to Catholics is the recent organi- 
zation at New York of a Lecture Gild, “to facilitate the 
expression of Catholic ideals from the lecture platform.” Its 
announcement of lectures contains the names of many of our 
foremost Catholic authorities and public speakers in the fields 
of literature and drama, philosophy and religion, travel, music 
and art, science, history, sociology and current topics of popular 
interest. The Gild will gladly assist in the arrangement of 
lecture programs, and is in communication with many lecturers 
whose names do not appear upon its printed list. Information 
in regard to Catholic speakers is freely given, and the lists are 
open to new names that may be suggested by those interested in 
this work. The program of lecturers and subjects now in print 
is a very tempting one and enables Catholic audiences to make 
the acquaintance of many leading Catholic men and women 
whose names have become household words. Communications 
should be addressed to The Lecture Gild, Seven East Forty- 
second Street, New York. 


Voluntarily Suspended, 
Not Suppressed 


F all the Catholic papers of the United States published in 

the German language there was but one about which the 
impression had been created that it had met with the displeasure 
of the Government. This was the Benedictine St. Joseph’s-Blatt, 
which suspended publication on April 12, 1918. On its reappear- 
ance in September of this year the editor distinctly says: 


We wish it to be understood that neither the Post Office 
Department nor any State or Federal Office interfered with 
or forced us to discontinue the publication of the St. Jo- 
seph’s-Blatt. The chief characteristic of our paper has been 
and is the defense of Catholic Faith and instruction in 
Catholic teaching. Little cliques whose patriotism was 
absorbed by their fanaticism, whose one business it was to 
blow tin horns, questioned our patriotism because the St. 
Joseph’s-Blatt was published in the German language. We 
could not expose ourselves to the threats of those cliques 
nor could we afford to have our institution’s loyalty to ihe 
Stars and Stripes questioned. It was a time when anti- 
Catholics spoke much, and did as they are now doing, little 
thinking. The St. Joseph’s-Blatt supported the Government, 
and sought to enkindle in its readers a generous love for this 
country; and urged and encouraged German-Americans to be 
heart and hand with our country’s cause. No honest man or 
body of men questioned our fidelity to the United States. 


The publication in question is issued by the Benedictine Fa- 
thers, at St. Benedict, Oregon, whose service flag is thickly inset 
with a splendid galaxy of stars, and whose institution has re- 
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Treasury Department 
and the Now that the 
insanity of the propaganda spirit has passed, as we trust, the 
St. Josebh’s-Blatt returns to “continue to teach true patriotism 
favored country.” 


ceived the highest commendation from the 


heads of various patriotic movements. 


and instil love of our God’s most 


International Catholic 
Palestine Congress 

N view of the Zionist movement and the new Jewish era that 
opening for Palestine it is obvious that international 
action is called for on the their 
interests in the Holy Land. 
highest importance at the present reconstruction period. 
ternational Catholic Palestine Congress has therefore been called 
famous place of pil- 


is now 
part of Catholics to guarantee 

This would in any event be of the 
An in- 


to meet at Einsiedeln in Switzerland, the 
October 21 to 25 of the present 
the federation of all Catholic societies and organizations inter 
ested Holy Land into an international League, 
and the establishment of a permanent commissariat of this union 
Invitations have been sent to the episcopacy and 
the Holy Land societies of Europe and America asking them to 
appoint delegates to this convention. It is the wish of the Holy 
Father that all nations should interest themselves in these invi- 
The convention is thus to prove a beautiful realization 
brotherhood at the sacred places where 
world. 


grimage, year. Its purpose is 


in the Palestine 


at Jerusalem. 


tations. 
of universal Catholic 
was enacted the redemption of the 


Back to Islam 
with the purpose of 


form of ultra-radi- 


— New York Review has set out 
combating Bolshevism and every 

leagues itself with equally 
effusions like the 


other 


calism. But it reactionary forces 


when it following in its literary 


department : 


encourages 


The wheel has come full circle, and it is now recognized, 
not only by historical scholars, but by theologians and mis- 
sionaries, that, on the one hand, Mohammed was the last 
in the line of Old Testament prophets and, on the other, 
that this Faith is a Christian heresy that has broken away 
from the parent stem, but may again be grafted into it. 
And some most devout Christians even hold that we, in 
the crude materialism of our age, shall have to learn anew 
from Islam the naturally religious attitude to life and the 
spirit of reverence for God’s actual presence in the acts of 
men. 

However this may shock our Christian sensibilities, we need 
not wonder to behold the religious procession of theologians, 
missionaries and “devout” Christians heading for Mecca of the 
Prophet, after turning away from the City set by Christ upon 


the mountain. 


Father Price Dies 
in China 

HEAVY loss has been sustained by the American Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society in the recent death of the Rev. 
Thomas Frederick Price, superior of the newly founded mis- 
sion in China. It is just one year ago that with the first Mary- 
knoll group of missioners he set out for the field of labor as- 
signed to the Society in the western part of the province of 
Kwang-Tung. Father Price was born in North Carolina fifty- 
eight years ago, and was educated at St. Charles’ Preparatory 
College, Ellicott City, Md., and at St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more. Ordained in 1886, he returned to North Carolina, where 
he labored for a fuil quarter of a century, erected a home for 
destitute children at Nazareth and became the founder of the 
popular Catholic magazine, Truth. During this period he be- 
came convinced of the imperative needs of educating American 
priests for the foreign missions. Authorized by the American 
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hierarchy, Father Price, in company with the V. Rev. James A. 
Walsh, of Maryknoll, went to Rome in 1911 to ask the approval 
of Pope Pius X for their enterprise: the establishment of the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. He lived to see 
his hopes fulfilled and his prayers answered, and might gladly 
sing his Nunc dimittis. 


Important Data of the 
Steel Strike 


WENTY-FOUR separate unions are concerned in the great 
strike. The following are the demands formulated 
consisting of one from each or- 


steel 
by their committee, member 


ganization: 


(1) Right of collective bargaining, which means, of course, 
formal recognition of the unions as representing the em- 
ployees. (2) Reinstatement of all men discharged for union 
activities, with pay for time lost during such discharge. (3) 
The eight-hour day. (4) One day’s rest in seven. (5) Ab- 
olition of twenty-four-hour shifts. (6) Increases in wages 
sufficient to guarantee American standards of living. (7) 
Standard scale of wages for all crafts and classification of 
workers. (8) Double rates of pay for all overtime work 
and for work on Sundays and holidays. (9) Check-off sys- 
tem of collecting union dues and assessments, which means 
that the employers shall hold out such amounts and turn 
them over to the proper union officials. (10) Principles of 
seniority to apply in maintaining, reducing and increasing 
working’ forces. (11) Abolition of company unions. (12) 
\bolition of physical examination of applicants for employ- 
ment. 

The basic involved is that of unionization. While union 
men admit that wages have risen 100 per cent and in some in- 
stances ewen more during the past four years, yet they claim 
that rates had originally been so low that even such an increase 
has not sufficiently improved the conditions of the workers. To 
this the employers reply by publishing the following schedule 


of earnings: 


issuc 


earnings of sheet rollers for an eight-hour day: 
Heaters, $21.12; roughers, $11.92; catchers, $11.92; steel 
pourers, $12.84; vesselmen, $14.65; engineers and manipula- 
tors, $12.03. Average earnings of men employed on twelve- 
hour turns: Blooming mill heaters, $17.92; skelp mill heat- 
ers, $18.18; skelp mill rollers, $21.73; lap welders, $16.08; 
blowers, $13.76; bottom makers, $12.91 ; regulators, $13.52. 
Semi-skilled labor, $4.44 to $8.26 a day, with the majority 
doing better than $6 a day, usually an eight-hour day. Com- 
mon a, 45 to 50 cents an hour, or about $125 to $140 a 
month. 


The skilled workers, the employers argue, can live in comfort 
and even luxury, while the twenty per cent of foreign unskilled 
laborers live in squalid shacks and boarding houses in order to 
hoard their money, which they dream of taking back with them 
to Europe. The following are the facts given out in the New 
York Tribune concerning the United States Steel Corporation, 
which forms the center of resistance against the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 


Incorporated in New Jersey, April 1, 1901, after acquiring 
capital stock of its eleven subsidiary companies. Capital: 
Common stock, $508,302,500 ; preferred stock, $360,281,100; 
total wages disbursed in 1918, $452,663,524 ; employees, pres- 
ent average, 240,000; employees, average during war, 268,- 
710; annual wage, average for employees during 1918, $1,680; 
average wage for employees during December, 1918, $1,950; 
average wage per ton of finished product, $32.64 ; annual 
blast furnace capacity in tons, 18,400,000; annual steel ingot 
capacity in tons, 22,300,000; annual finishing capacity in tons, 
16,200,000; percentage ‘of steel output of the United States, 
about 50; percentage of steel output of the world, about 30. 


Average 


The steel strike is merely the latest expression of one of the 
most inveterate industrial feuds in the United States. It takes 
up the quarrel where it was broken off in 1892 after the Home- 
stead strike, for since that time the steel industry has been an 
open shop. 








